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** | hate doing this!” 


—By courtesy of Happy Variety. 





Restful 
nights... 


D? you wake up in the morning refreshed and light-hearted ? 

or tired and dispirited ? The answer will depend on the 
qtality of your sleep. You must have regular nights of restful 
sleep to keep you healthy, vigorous and ready to enjoy life to 
the full. 


That is why countless thousands of people, the world over, make 
delicious ‘Ovaltine’ their bedtime beverage. Prepared from 
Nature’s finest foods, it helps to promote the conditions favourable 
to natural, restorative sleep. Moreover, while you sleep, its 
nutritive properties-—fortified with additional vitamins—assist in 
providing nourishment to rebuild strength and vitality. 


Try a cup of * Ovaltine’ tonight—and note the difference. 


No other beverage can give you better sleep 





OVALTINE BISCUITS Drink delicious 


hese delightf ij ' oe 
oan | Ovaltine 
the finest ineredients, they comm THE WORLD'S 

nb tr BEST NIGHT-CAP 
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We welcome foreign capital coming into Irish iwndustnal development 
when it brings with it new opportunities for expansion and new inaustrial 
techniques—Mar. SeAN Lemass, Minister for Industry and Commerce. 


Welcome for Investors 


DESMOND 


ERHAPS the greatest limiting 

tactor to the rapid growth of 

Irish industry has been the lack 
of capital investment funds, or, 
rather, the difficulty of enticing 
available capital into home industry. 
The hesitancy of Irish capital- 
holders to invest in Ireland has been 
a traditionally marked weakness of 
the country’s economy and has neces- 
sitated a large proportion of Govern- 
ment investment in industry. 

The comparative dearth of capital 
in Ireland is illustrated by the fact 
that at the end of 1950 the total capi- 
ta) ‘nvestment in industry was less 
th.n £152,000,000, of which some 
£84,000,000 represented fixed capital 
assets and £67,000,000 working capi- 
tal. In that year, a little over 


M. FISHER 


£9,750,000 of new plant and 
machinery was acquired and the cost 
of new buildings and extensions was 
£,35750,000. 

To account for the comparative 
under-investment in Irish industry, 
it should be remembered that up to 
1922 Ireland was part of the United 
Kingdom and there was no separate 
investment machinery in the coun- 
try to direct capital into home in- 
dustries. The result was that invest- 
ment funds left the country in 
large amounts, and Irish industrial 
development was stifled. Even after 
the winning of independence, the 
effects of five years of war and 
civil strife were apparent in the dis- 
location of economic machinery and 
the disturbance of credit. 


Condensed from The Statist 





6 THE 
QE of the early tasks of the Irish 

Government was to. establish 
underwriting machinery to under- 
take the public issue of Irish indus- 
trial shares and to provide other 
financial assistance for new Irish 
industries in the form of loans 
pending the issue of shares or 
State-guaranteed loans from _ the 
normal sources of finance. This 
machinery was provided with the 
passing in 1924 of the Trade Loans 
(Guarantee) Act, which was sub- 
sequently renewed and extended, and 
with the establishment in 1933 of the 
Industrial Credit Company, Limited. 

The State was faced with the issue 
of protecting new industries. The 
problem was studied by a Fiscal 
Inquiry Committee set up in 1923. 
Its report urged extreme caution in 
adopting a protectionist policy. 

Within a few years, however, the 
protection policy was being slowly 
adopted. One of the main reasons 
for this was the growing evidence of 
a world depression, culminating in 
the great slump of 1929. 


“ Demrinc ” in Ireland became in- 

creasingly prevalent, and home 
industrialists began to realise the 
benefits of limited protection. Experi- 
mental tariffs were imposed on a 
small range of imported goods 
between 1924 and 1926, when a policy 
of what was termed “selective pro- 
tection” was adopted. 

In 1932, with the advent of Mr. 
de Valera’s Fianna Fail Party to 
power, a full protection policy was 
introduced. Widespread powers were 
assumed under new legislation to 
impose control of imports by tariffs 
and quantitative restrictions. The 
new legislation opened up great op- 
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portunities for home industrialists. 
To provide for consumers’ needs in 
the interim between the imposition 
of new duties and the expansion of 
production to supply a fair share of 
the market, licensing clauses were 
inserted in respect of most of the 
duties, under which imports of such 
goods were admitted free of duty. As 
home production increased, the quan- 
tities allowed in under licence were 
progressively reduced. 

The increase in industrial produc- 
tion which has taken place as a 
result of the policies pursued in the 
past quarter-century has been re- 
markable. 

A new body, the Industries Board, 
has wide powers to build factory 
premises and lease them; to give 
grants for the whole or part con- 
struction of premises; grants up to 
50 per cent. of the cost of capital 
equipment, and grants for training 
workers abroad. It can also provide 
for the building of workers’ houses, 
hostels and canteens, roads, bridges, 
harbour works and railway sidings. 


I" is against this background that 

the possibilities for foreign indus- 
trialists who wish to invest in Irish 
industry must be viewed. 


There has been no doctrinaire 
objection to British participation in 
Irish industrialisation, although from 
time to time opposition has been 
raised to what was termed “ another 
invasion,” by which was meant the 
buying-up of Irish property and land 
by non-nationals. Early in 1353 the 
official attitude towards foreign in- 
vestment in the country came to be 
clearly defined by the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce: “ We wel- 
come foreign capital coming into 
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ow that Irish industry has 
been established on a sound 
footing, the time has come when 
external investment on a wider 
basis than before can be contem- 
plated—particularly when that 
investment gives scope for ex- 
pansion of industrial activities or 
the introduction to Ireland of 
new knowledge and skill. The 
existing legislation provides that 
New Manufacture Licences may 
be issued in such cases. Applica- 
tions for such licences by outside 
interests are considered in the 
light of a number of statutory 
considerations, including the 
ability and resources of the 
applicants, the location of the 
proposed industry, the amount 
of employment likely to be 
afforded and the effect of the 
grant of a licence on the general 
economic interest of the State. 
—SEAN Lemass in World’s 
Press News. 











Irish industrial development when it 
brings with it new opportunities for 
expansion and new industrial tech- 
niques.” 

Mr. MacEntee, Minister for 
Finance, said: “ We in Ireland have 
all the conditions that should com- 
mand the confidence of the investor 
—a comparatively under-developed 
country, a land of great possibilities 
agriculturally and industrially.” 

There is no longer a valid reason 
for refusing foreign capital. There is 
only one statutory limitation to the 
influx of foreign capital into Ireland. 
This is contained in the Control of 
Manufacturers Acts, 1932 and 1934. 

These provide that over half the 
issued shares and at least two- 
thirds of the shares carrying voting 


rights must be in the ownership 
of nationals or persons qualified 
by residence in Ireland, and that a 
majority of the directors must be 
nationals or qualified persons. The 
Acts prevent a firm which does not 
comply with the conditions from 
establishing a new industry unless it 
obtains a New Manufacture Licence, 
which is given only where no Irish 
firm is engaged or proposing to en- 
gage in the industry. 

The fact that Ireland is in the 
sterling area means that there is no 
restriction on the movement of 


money—capital or current—into the 
parts of 


country from other the 


sterling area. 


[DEVELOPMENT is more urgently re- 

quired and, therefore, more 
promising for foreign investors in the 
field of heavy industry, where a high 
degree of technical skill and a large 
outlay of capital are needed. Develop- 
ment in lighter industries has pro- 
gressed much more rapidly because 
of the greater attraction to home in- 
vestors. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that in the case of heavy in- 
dustries such as sugar, cement, and 
steel, the original skill and much of 
the original capital was supplied by 
foreign sources, and that these in- 
dustries are now carried on under 
State guarantees, ag is the case with 
more recent development in this field 
—eg., aviation, shipping, mining, 
peat, etc. This large-scale participa- 
tion of the State in industry, along 
with its other heavy commitments, 
imposes a big strain on the capital 
development programine and it fol- 
lows that private investment would 
be welcomed. Such private invest- 
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To predict the economic future of Ireland, as of any other country, 

would be rash. Her economic and financial stability is necessarily 
linked to that of Britain, first because Britain is Ireland’s biggcst 
supplier and best market, and, secondly, because the Insh { is 
linked to sterling. It is, however, safe to assume that industrial 
expansion will be an wmportant part of the policy of any Irish 
Goverment for the next two decades at least, and this task wall be 


The next twenty-five years will demand as sustained an effort as 
the last twenty-five if Ireland is fully to attain the end to which her 
industrialisation programme has been directed. By aiding that effort, 
British industrialists and investors can benefit themselves as well as 
a country striving to overcome the disabilities which are, in some 
measure, the result of centuries of economic frustration by previous 


British interests. 


—The Statist. 
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ment, which calls for heavy initial 
outlay, could to a large degree be 


provided by foreign capital. 


ANOTHER field in which foreign in- 

vestment would be profitable is the 
establishment of secondary industries 
based agriculture. Progress has 
been considerable in recent years in 
the processing of farm produce, 
especially the dressed meat trade and 
chocolate crumb which utilises milk 
and sugar in manufacture. To a great 
extent, the future of industrial Ire- 
land is linked with agriculture and 
the processing of farm produce offers 
wide scope fer new industrial enter- 
prises. In this field also there is room 


on 


large-scale capital investment. 
The political and social stability in 
Ireland is another factor of im- 
portance. The country is relatively 
free from Communist influence and 
does not suffer from the class strife 
disruption of industry which 
feature of many Western 


for 


and 
are a 


& 
facilitated by the gradual liberalisation of world trade and an easing 
of the supply position. 

; 
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European countries where Com- 
munism is rife. Again, relations 
between workers and employers in 
Ireland are relatively good, end the 
existence of elaborate arbitration and 
conciliation machinery serves to 
reduce industrial friction. 


‘HE quality of Irish labour is re- 
garded as good and exceedingly 
adaptable. This opinion is supported 
by a number of British industrialists 
who have established themselves in 
Ireland and who have found Irish 
workers quick to pick up new tech- 
niques and processes. 

There is no doctrinaire bias in 
favour of nationalisation of industry, 
and the fact that many industries are 
under some form of State control is 
an economic rather than a political 
development, inasmuch as State par- 
ucipation in industry was dictated by 
the failure of private enterprise to 
initiate or carry on industries re- 
garded as essential. 


Gwe sd 
STATESMEN should be paid at peace rates. 





Did you know that some people can be hypnotised by telephone? 


Hypnotism in the Surgery 





HE was working in a factory in 

Hull and her tooth was aching 

like fury, so she went over to Dr. 
Bramwell’s. The doctor himself did 
not do anything for her aching tooth, 
but he did talk to her in the most 
persuasive way possible, saying that 
she would have no pain if she had 
the tooth pulled out by Mr. Kenneth 
McAlpine, in Leeds. 

She set off for Leeds, carrying a 
piece of paper, on both sides of 
which the doctor had written some- 
thing for the dentist. The latter did 
not need to look at the paper until 
she was settled in the chair. Then 
he glanced at one side of the paper 
and said to her: “Go asleep by 
order of Dr. Bramwell.” In a trice 
she was asleep. 

Mr. McAlpine’ extracted’ the 
troublesome tooth without awakening 
her and, more to the point, without 
her being able to feel a thing. When 
the tooth was out he turned over the 
paper and read: “ Wake up by order 
of Dr. Bramwell.” She did. 


"THAT was over sixty years ago, and 

Dr. Bramwell was then success- 
fully practising hypnotism to make 
dentistry painless without the use of 
anzsthetics. He did not have to be 
present himself, but his personal in- 
fluence did. 

For instance, one day one of the 
girls arrived from Hull at the den- 
tist’s having lost her piece of paper. 


Mr. McAlpine himself tried to in- 
duce her to drop off by saying again 
and again: “Go to sleep.” But she 
remained alert and attentive. There 
being no telephones at the time, he 
decided in desperation to send a tele- 
gram to Dr. Bramwell, explaining his 
predicament. The doctor’s reply con- 
tained the familiar formula, which 


‘ was read over to the girl. She imme- 


diately began to nod. 

Bramwell’s fascinating and pos- 
sibly unique experiments are recalled 
in the British Dental Journal by Mr. 
Eric Wookey, a dental surgeon at the 
Royal Free Hospital, London. He is 
discussing a paper by Dr. E. Howard 
Kitching, a psychiatrist in the 
University of Manchester, on sug- 
gestion and hypnotism in dental prac- 
tice. 

Hypnotism to relieve pain in sur- 
gery was being practised 100 years 
ago, but with the coming of the 
volatile anzsthetics it fell into dis- 
use. Now, it would seem, there is a 
likelihood that it may again find a 
place, although perhaps a limited one, 
in medicine and dentistry. 

The medical Press has been ex- 
tremely guarded in giving space to 
the views of those advocating hypno- 
tism outside pure psy and 
books by doctors urging its more 
widespread use have had frankly un- 
enthusiastic reviews. 


Ts 
niatry, 


But in the 
British Dental Association a Hypno- 
tism Group has been formed, whose 


Condensed from the Insh Times 
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members are trying to persuade their 
chary medical coileagues to place 
hypnotism as a way to relieve pain 
on a more respectable basis. 


Success in inducing hypnosis de- 

pends on the willingness of the 
person tc be hypnotised and his 
ability to co-operate. The operator, 
on the other hand, must be able to 
believe in the reality of the hypnotic 
state and his own ability to induce it. 
He can best siart, therefore, by hav- 
ing a colleague allow him to try his 
skill on a patient who is known to 
be easy to put into a deep hypnotic 
state. 

The patient must be completely 
relaxed in body, either in a comfort- 
able chair or on a couch in a quiet 
room, dimly lit. The operator then 
sets about holding and fatiguing the 
attention. For this Dr. Kitching 
holds a ring or a meta! fountain pen 
just above the patient’s eye level 
about a foot away. 

The patient is firmly instructed to 
gaze at this object and to concen- 
trate on it. Suggestions are then made 
in a monotonous voice and repeated 
as foliows: “ You are feeling relaxed, 
sleepy, tired. Soon your eyes will be 
heavy. They are becoming heavy 
now. You are blinking more fre- 
quently. They are becoming heavier 
and heavier. You cannot keep them 
open. They are closing—closing— 
closing.” 

At this point, which may be 
reached in a couple of minutes or so, 
in a good subject, they do close and 
then one continues: “They are 
closing more and more firmly. Now 
they are glued together. You cannot 
open them however hard you. try: 
Try—but you cannot. The harder 


you try the less you will be able to 
do so.” 


1E use of hypnotism in dentistry 

is limited by the fact that only 
about one person in four or five 
Europeans is capable of being suffi- 
ciently deeply hypnotised to permit 
of surgery. The dental surgeon may, 
therefore, have to spend a good deal 
of time ascertaining that many 
Iettients are not good subjects. This 
he can find out only by trying the 
method in every case which he thinks 
might be suitable. 

But once hypnosis is induced the 
advantages are numerous. Techni- 
cally, the operator likes to be free of 
the obstruction to mouth surgery 
that is offered by the anesthetic 
mask. The patient is fully relaxed. 
He can be moved into any position 
without risk. The duraticn of 
anesthesia can be prolonged. And 
while nowadays the danger from 
anzsthetics is minimal there is almost 
no danger in hypnosis. 


I" is possible under deep hypnosis 

to influence the course of labour 
and the movements of the intestines. 
There is also reason to believe that 
suggestion can be used to diminish 
the production of saliva, which, to 
the operating dentist, would be a 
considerable advantage. 

It is claimed, too, that being 
hypnotised is quite a pleasant ex- 
perience, so that, where repeated pro- 
cedures are necessary, it can be done 
with increasing rapidity and ease. 

In fact, once a person has been 
hypnotised, it is mot even necessary 
to have him there at ail to put him 
under again. It can be done by a 
word over the telephone. 





Romances of Irish Industry : No. 2. 





This Dundalk firm exports cigarettes to North America, the 
home of tobacco 


How Your Cigarette is Made 





one of the unlikely corners of the 

world to which P. J. Carroll and 
Co., Ltd., Dundalk, have built up a 
sizable export tobacco trade within 
the past two years. 

Not that the name of Carroll was 
entirely unknown in foreign parts be- 
fore then. That beaming octogenarian 
“Mick McQuaid” has long been 
their ambassador in such exotic lands 
as Samoa and French West Africa 
and in the Vatican City and Persian 
Gulf settlements as well. 

Strangest of all, perhaps, is their 
steady export business to the very 
home of tobacco, the Americas, both 
North and South. 


Peso West InpiA is only 


qT" is now almost 130 years. since the 
first P. J. Carroll founded the 
factory in Dundalk, where the num- 
ber of employees has grown from 
the original half.dozen to over 500. 
The firm started with the manu- 
facture and sale of snuff, and pipe, 
and chewing tobacco, all of which are 
still produced. Roll was then sold at 
2/11 a lb.; today the price is 26/-. 
In the early 1850s tobacco was first 
sent to England and Scotland, and 
in the *80s it was exported to the 
Far East. The middle 1870s saw the 
introduction of coil, cut tobaccos, and 


ose 


mixtures; and steam presses, too, 
were first used about this time. Plug 
was first manufactured and sold in 
1879, and in 1905 the first cigarettes 
were made in Dundalk. 

The Dundalk premises grew as the 
business expanded, and today they 
cover twelve acres. The call from the 
home market was such that it was 
found necessary to open depots in 
Dublin and Cork. At a later date 
the firm of T. P. & R. Goodbody 
was taken over, together with the 
formu'2 and sole rights of manu- 
facture of their tobaccos, snuff and 
cigars. 


INETEEN TWENTY-THREE saw the 

establishment of a branch factory 
in Liverpool, which was later fol- 
lowed by another in Newry, and 
further afield agencies were opened 
in New York, Montreal and Sydney. 
About 1919 “ Sweet Afton ” cigarettes 
were introduced. In 1927 the brand 
was produced in standard size. 

Virginia leaf (“ bright leaf”, as it 
is known to the trade) is bought by 
Carroll’s packers at auctions in the 
American markets. It is then cured 
and packed in wooden hogsheads 
for shipment to the firra’s bonded 
warehouses in Dublin and Dundalk. 
To bring it to full maturity, it re- 


Condensed from the Chamber of Commerce Journal 
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mains in the casks for about three 
years before it is ready for manu- 
facture into cigarettes. The hogsheads 
are then brought to the factory. 

The leaf is unpacked in a high, 
wide, airy room sixty yards long. 
More than a hundred girls and men 
work here and an uninterrupted flow 
of the leaf is maintained down the 
long length of the room until it ts 
carried to the floor above for the 
finishing processes. 

Here the all-important blending 
takes piace. This blending of the 
different varieties is a large part of 
the art of cigarette manufacture. 


"Touacco is bound in “ hands”, little 

sheaves of a dozen or more leaves. 
At this stage it is so dry that it 
would crumble into powder between 
one’s fingers. Different quantities, 
weighed, are taken from 


carefully 
each hogshead and are placed to- 
gether in a steam oven in order to 
moisten the leaves so that they can 
be handied, 

The leaf is then conditioned for a 
period before passing on to the strip- 


ping conveyors, at which are seated 
a hundred girls, who remove the 
middle rib from the leaf entirely by 
hand. The conveyor carries the silky 
“lamina” to the cutting machine, a 
high-speed guillotine with a fearsome 
razor-sharp seventeen-inch knife that 
flashes up and down 850 times a 
minute. 

Fed into this machine, the tobacco 
leaves are shredded into the maiden- 
hair fineness of the cigarette tobacco 
that we finally smoke. 

A conveyor belt carries the shred- 
ded tubacco to a table from which it 
is fed into a revolving cylinder, where 
it is dried to am exact moisture con- 





So ‘* Mick McQuaid” 
Began 


YW LLiaM Francis LYnAM wrote 

a series of stories around two 
characters, Mick McQuaid and 
Terry Gerrity. The first story in 
this series appeared in January, 
1867, in the Dublin periodical, 
The Shamrock, and continued 
without tmterruption until the 
time of the author’s death in 
1894. The pipe-smoking Mick 
McQuaid made several references 
to Carroll’s tobacco. Mr. V. S. 
Carroll, then in control of the 
Dundalk factory, returned the 
compliment by naming a new 
brand of plug after Lynam’s 
character. 











tent. Another belt carries it to a 
second cylinder where it is cooled 
before being conveyed to the cigar- 
ette-making department on the floor 
above. 

‘THE cigarette-making machines look 
incredibly complicated, though 
basically simple enough. The tobacco 
is fed from a hopper through a roller, 
which is fitted with a powerful 
magnet to catch any stray pieces of 
metal. From a reel attached to the 
fromt the cigarette paper is carried 
along before the roller. 

It is the detailed synchronisation 
of the different movements of the 
machine that is so marvellous. The 
speed at which the paper—the brand 
name is printed on it as it leaves the 
three-snile roll—spins past the roller 
is precisely timed so that it catches 
just the correct amount of tobacco to 
make a perfectly packed cigarette. 
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As the paper carries its spiller of 
tobacco past the roller, it enters a 
tiny steel cylinder, which curls it 
into shape. It is then automatically 
gummed. Finally, as this continuous 
cigarette flashes off the machine it is 
guillotined into the orthodox lengths. 


‘Tue first thing that strikes one on 
entering the pipe-tobacco blend- 
ing room is the rich pungent aroma 
of the leaf. Packed in hogsheads, 
tobaccos for the pipe can vary in col- 
our from a bright to a deep choco- 
late. Like the cigarette tobacco, it 
goes through the same preliminary 
process of steaming and blending. 

The processes through which the 
tobacco is put after this stage vary 
accord'ng to the diverse fancies of 
the pipe smoker. Coil, plug, flake, 
special mixtures, call for different 
techniques. 

The blended leaf for manufacture 
into p!ug, for example, is first placed 
in a moulding machine and _ later 
transferred to the plug presses, where 
it is subjected to hydraulic pressure 
and heat, the degree varying to the 
dfferent types of tobacco being 
treated. 


o the visitor, the spinning-room 

is far more interesting. Here the 
coil and roll tobaccos are made at 
machines, each staffed by four girls. 
The tobacco is knitted by the spinner 
in much the same manner as a farmer 
twists a hay rope in his meadow, and 
wound on a drum. 

Later it is rolled into shape. It is 


then brought to the stoving room, 
where it is pressed and hated in 
small cylindrical presses. When they 
are removed from the presses the 
coils look like outsize gramophone 
records, quite as shiny and almost as 
biack. 


iE traditional variations in 

original tastes in pipe tobacco are 
so carefully catered for that some 
coi's are known by the names of the 
localiiics where they are particularly 
favoured. There is a “ Monaghan” 
coil that for years has been specially 
made to suit the tastes of pipe 
smokers in that county. 

Coils of chewing tobacco, which is 
still in demand in Donegal and other 
parts of the country, are also stoved 
in this way. These are softer, since 
they are not subjected to the same 
high pressure as smoking tobacco. 


1H one department that does not 

in the least resemble a factory 
is the cigar-making section, for no 
macvinery is used and everything is 
done by hand. Only the finest Havana 
leaf is used end a high degree of 
workmanship is required. It takes five 
years to train a cigar maker. 

Cheroots are made in a 
room from Havana leaf that 
quite long enough to into the 
cigars; otherwise it is of the same 
quality. The machine that makes the 
cheroots is like the cigarette-making 
machine, except that it uses a tobacco 
leaf instead of paper as outer 
wrapper. 


nearby 
is not 
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iE greatest 
woman’s tears. 
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far known to man is a 


—The Oregon Jesuit. 





His grandmother came from Cork: he was at school with the Christian 
Brothers in Ireland 


Charlie Chaplin's Irish Links 


CYRIL CUSACK 


E stood outside an American 
Wi aon my young son, Paul, 

and I. A hoarding announced 
a benefit performance for one 
Calvero—a clown; another showed 
the picture of a ballet-dancer. 

Taking my little son by the hand, 
we passed as quietly as could be 
through swing doors into an audi- 
torium decorated in dark red and 
just then very dimly lit. There were 
a few people standing casually along 
the central aisle which led down to 
the orchestra stalls, some of them 
whispering, for it was a dress re- 
hearsal. 

Stealthily we crept towards some 
plush seats at the back, and as we sat 
down the long brocaded curtains at 
the far end drew aside with a rattly 
noise, revealing an empty stage, quite 
bare except for a tired-looking grand 
piano. 

There was a pause, then from the 
“wings” appeared two small comi- 
cal figures, one of whom walked with 
grave determination straight towards 
the piano, while the other, whose 
hair was blond and who had more 
the look of a clown, began to make 
wild vigorous swipes upon a muted 
violin. 


“Wuo’s that?” Paul asked quickly. 

I strained my eyes towards the 
stage. “It’s—I think that’s—yes, it’s 
—that is Chaplin.” 


Paul felt my excitement and 
glanced up at me. “ He’s very funny, 
isn’t he, daddy?” 

His solemn-looking partner was 
that old silent comedian, Buster 
Keaton. 

After a rehearsal, I heard Chaplin 
speak for the first time—a light, sil- 
very English voice, precise and clear 
—as he addressed the technicians 
leaning about in the stalls: “I think 
we'll have a ‘take’—what do you 
say?” 

Actually our “theatre” was a film 
set in Culver City Studios, and we 
were witnessing the final sequences 
in Limelight, possibly Chaplin’s last 
stand in Hollywood. It had some- 
thing of the sad, tawdry atmosphere 
of a Sickert painting. 


“ , 


[PDURING a “take” there must not be 
a sound and, as the lamps flooded 
up, I whispered to Paul that he 
must not laugh this time. 
Remembering back, my agony as 
a child called upon to impersonate 
the littl tramp with the baggy 
trousers—once, during the first World 
V’ar, for wounded British soldiers at 
Plymouth—and the uncertain amuse- 
ment of our elders at my mimic gyra- 
tions, it seemed to me now a miracle 
in time that I should be here watch- 
ing the comedian himself in action, 
that very sudden smile, and the neat 
hands gracefully gesticulating. 


Condensed from the Irish Press 
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“Cut!”—and now, before a re- 
verse angle on the same scene, Chap- 
lin came round and, with his hat on, 
sat leaning over the balcony. Nath 
Siott, assistant-director, called out to 
me: “Come on over. Now’s a good 
ume.” 


* H's an Irish actor wants to 

meet you,” Nath said, introduc- 
ing us, “and this is his little son.” 
Paul forthwith became intensely in- 
terested in a large floodlamp behind 
Chaplin. 

“ Soon we'll have enough Irishmen 
in Hollywood to start a revolution,” 
Nath chortled. 

“ My grandmother was Irish, you 
know,” Chaplin said, with a sideways 
glance at me. “ Oh, yes, she was born 
in Cork ”—as though to assure me— 
“TI went to school in Ireland, too. Of 
course, on tour, we went to school 
everywhere.” 

“ Me, too,” I put it hastily. “I re- 
member a Brother at a little school 
there in the country—an old fellow 
with glasses—leaning over me, trying 
to discover the work I was supposed 
to be doing.” 

I ventured that Limelight was an 
excellent title, oddly Chaplinesque. 
His face lit up at that and he agreed. 
“Yes, it’s a splendid title,” he said. 
“Well, that’s what it’s all about, of 
course. You saw that little bit we did 
just now, did you? No, I can’t say 
I’m really happy about it. I do wish 
you could have seen the ballet. That 
was really good, really fine.” 


MORE than words, his movements, 
gestures told his evident delight 
in ballet. 
“All the scenes dealing with the 
more serious side of theatre life, 
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we've finished those now. You know 
—the artist’s fight in the theatre to 
hang on to the last shreds of human 
dignity which people try to tear from 
him; good, kindly people who say 
things or do things—and it’s a—a 
rapier at the heart.” 

I noticed the eyes a little mournful, 
hot-looking; they were strangely 
familiar to me sometimes. His fea- 
tures had an almost feminine sensi- 
tivity, especially about the mouth. 

“Of course, there is always that 
thing,” he looked thoughtfully to- 
wards the stage, “that distance be- 
tween the world and the artist. Has 
to be, I suppose.” 

He paused reflectively. I looked 
around to see where Paul had got to. 

“Don’t worry about the kiddo,” 
Nath Slott assured me, “ there he is. 
He’s only trying to get inside the 
camera. I'll look after him.” 

Charlie burst forth again: “Of 
course, that’s what keeps it going. 
That’s it, you see. That’s the inspir- 
ing thing!” moving his hands rapidly 
and seating himself sideways in the 
gallery. Somewhere in that small 
frame lay a whole tradition of theatre. 








"TWENTY-FIVE years ago, when the town was ruled by Charlie 

Chaplin, Hollywood was the most cockeyed kingdom in his- 
tory. And, when you come to think about uw, Charlie was the most 
cockeyed king. 

The world was Charlie’s friend, and to the world he gave the 
gift of laughter. Everyone has his own memory of moments with 
Charlie. Everyone with something different to remember from 
those wonderful pictures of his. Those short, spasmodic and jerky 
films, flickering im silence across a dirty screen accompanied by 
the notes of a broken-down piano. 

But Hollywood, his own people, knew Chaplin as an elfin figure 
of strange vitality and capricious moods. Something iormented 
this little man who had been born in a London slum. Some streak 
—gemus, weakness, what you will—tore from his grasp the 
understanding for which he yearned, the love and fnendship to 
make his character whole. 

Great films of creative humour rolled out of Chaplin’s brain, 
and much useless trash that is best forgotten. 

Strangely enough, Chaplin, although part of Hollywood, almost 
one with its extravagances and larger than life reality, was aloof 
from it. Never for a moment did he ape the famous film star like 
Douglas Fairbanks, the charming darling of a million palpitating 
fans; Chaplin could never sink himself into this life of Hollywood. 
His true face is always a little in the shadows when you seek to 
see his profile; nobody was his friend, for nobody knew him. 

Yet, paradoxically, his life was a constant batile to be under- 
stood. The silent man of the screen was verbose enough off, woo- 
ing and winning many a fair lady, but tragedy, misunderstanding 
and loss were the end of romance after romance. 

Hollywood was avaricious, and even its king was not immune 
from tts withering touch. 

—MIcHAEL MiLLaRD in Times Pictorial. 











theatrical “Do you remember Brixton?” 
“ Do—I—remember Brixton!” 


expostulated, deliberately 


© you come of a 
family?” I asked. 


“Yes. Oh, yes.” He answered this emphasis- 


rather as though it were a matter of 
course; then, becoming more ab- 
sorbed: “My father, mother, my 
grandfather, my great-uncle——” I 
might have echoed again: “Me, too,” 
but suddenly he raised his head: 
“T think,” he said, “I think we'll 
open in Europe.” 

“ London?” 

“London, yes. That’s where it 
all takes place, where I was born— 
London.” 


ing each word. 

“Brook Street?” 

“ Brook Street, Kennington! Why, 
my dear boy, I lived there!” 

“We did, too. We stayed at 
‘Aunty’ Polly’s.” 


‘THEN Charlie recalled the pub at the 

corner. “ What was it—the Tan- 
kard? That’s it, Sunday afternoon, 
with your glass of bitter in your hand 
—and you paid a ha’penny more to 
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go into the other part. Used to.be all 
the old-timers sitting around there. 

“And do you remember the pan- 
tomimists, those old pantomimists? 
They only worked three months in 
the year, playing Pantaloon to some- 
body’s Clown. The rest of the time 
they did anything, paper-hanging, 
anything at ail.” 

While he talked he kept one side 
of his face averted from a publicity 
agent busily stalking him with a 
camera. 


SOMETIMES he would compress 

himself, retiring almost completely 
from us into his seat, then suddenly 
spring forth again with some obser- 
vation. 

“Yes, and terrific Napoleonic com- 
plexes some of ’em had, some of those 
chaps in the Tankard.” My memory 
recalled an unusual photograph I had 


seen, a very long time ago, of Charles 
Chaplin—as Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Just then a technician came up to 
say that the set was ready for the 
reverse shot. We all chorused “Good- 
byes!” and “Good lucks!” and as 
we scrambled over the seats Charlie 
called out “ Au revoir!” and kissed 
his hand to us. 

Nath came running up with Paul 
who, in the meantime, had got him- 
self twisted up in a reel of old film. 

“You don’t want to stay on?” 
Nath asked. “Oh, well, it’s nothing. 
Y’aint missin’ nothin’. You seen the 
bit where he falls over the footlights 
into the drum. That’s where he dies 
—and goes out still fiddling, see? 
That’s where he gets the heart 
attack. 

“You seen that,” Nath said, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “ Well, there ain’t 
nothin’ more left to see, really.” 


wera Gowner 


Simple Fortunes 


JORTUNES have been made from the most simple inven- 
tions. Harvey Kenne, who invented bootlaces, made 
£500,000, and the man who made the metal tabs to make 
them easier to use made £35,000 from his idea. 
The man whose idea led to a match company putting 


sandpaper on one side of match boxes only, instead of both, 
was paid {1,000 a year for life. The match company 
thought it a good investment—they saved {1,500 a year in 
labour costs and material. 

Sir Henry Wellcome made a fortune from the sugar- 
coated pill. Solomon Goldberg, who marketed the crinkled 
hairpin—previously they were straight and gave consider- 
able annoyance to women, who used them in considerable 
numbers to keep their “buns” in place—lived in luxury 
for the rest of his life. 

The safety-pin, zip-fastener, safety-razor, lead pencil and 
cigarette-lighter are all inventions which brought fortunes 
to the men who first patented them. 

—Irish News. 
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True Life Heroine 


Novelist Katrine Mary O’Fac- 
lon Flannigan’s father was a 
revoiutionist and a friend of the great 
Parnell. Her great-uncle, Denny 
Lennan, was a “ hedge schoolmaster ” 
and a singing tinker, a poet, and a 
teller of tales. Her great-aunt, Honora 
Lennan Kelleen, was one of the 
bravest and most unfortunate women 
who ever lived in County Mayo. 

Mrs. Flannigan’s husband was one 
of the handsomest and bravest men 
who ever served with the Royal 
Canadian North-West Mounted 
Police. 

It’s a grand family Mrs Flannigan 
belongs to, and one of the grandest 
people in it is herself, the true-life 
heroine of one of the most popular 
books of recent years, Mrs. Mike, by 
Benedict and Nancy Freedman. 

Having lived a life of dramatic 
adventure (her honeymoon was a 
7oo-mile jaunt by dog team in the 
Canadian north) and having seen 
others write a popular novel about 
it, Mrs. Flannigan evidently decided 
that any other books about her rela- 
tions might as well be written by 
herself. So the heroine of one novel 
is now the author of another novel 
which is also about an actual person. 
The novel is The Faith of Mrs. 
Kelleen, and it is the story of Mrs. 
Flannigan’s great aunt, Honora. 

—ORVILLE PRESCOTT in 
New York Times. 


the 


Royal Patron 
OHN CAVANAGH, ONE OF LONDON’S 
leading dress designers, is an Irish- 


man who can list the Duchess of 
Kent among his clients. 

He says he had always wanted to 
be a dress designer, and his first 
job before World War II was with 
Molyneux in Paris. He wrote to 
Captain Molyneux and was hired on 
a monthly basis; but at the beginning 
of the war, after eight years with 
Molyneux, Cavanagh was the chief 
designer for the Paris salon. 

His designs today, although com- 
pletely individual, yet have the 
elegance and simplicity that were a 
Mo.yneux trademark for so long. 


—JuDyY FALLON in the Irish Times. 


Mine’s Music 


BAND-LEADER Nett KEARNS ONCE 

took his orchestra out under the 
sea. He was terrified, and so were 
all the other musicians at first. It hap- 
pened when he was touring the Sun- 
derland area. The local colliery 
manager invited the band to visit the 
mine, which stretched its workings 
out under the sea. 

Says Neil: “We were glad we 
went. We brought music to the men 
taking coal from the depths of the 
earth.” 

Originally an organist, he started 
his own band in 1945. 

—GERALD MacDermorrt. 


Sermonr in Song 


ISS JKATHLEEN "TWOMEY, WHO 
comes of an Irish Catholic family 

in Boston, is among America’s most 
popular song writers. She finds that 
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a public profession of faith is no bar 
to success. 

“ My friends, Jewish and Pro- 
testant, are interested in my faith,” 
she says. “ They want to know about 
the Blessed Mother, why I say the 
Rosary. 

“If I can tell them about it in 
song I’m going to do it, and let others 
complain about the juke box assaults 
on the ramparts of faith.” 

Miss Twomey’s song, Serenade of 
the Bells, was an outstanding success 
a few years ago, Her latest, Robe of 
Calvary, is also a best-seller. 

“People who won’t listen to ser- 
mons will listen to a song,” says Miss 
Twomey. 

Future songs on which she is work- 
ing have such themes as Veronica’s 
veil and the story of St. Dominic and 
the Rosary. 

—CLEMENT DANE in the 
Universe. 


B.B.C. Record Chief 


F THE THOUSANDS EMPLOYED BY 

the B.B.C., the man who, by with- 
drawing his services and those of his 
staff, could most nearly bring British 
broadcasting to a complete standstill, 
is Warrenpoint-born and Lifford- 
educated Brian George, Head of 
Recorded Programmes. In practically 
every programme, live or recorded, 
that goes on the air, a member of his 
staff is actively associated. 

Forty - four - year - old, a former 
Rugby player and singer, he was 
from 1928 till 1936 in the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the then Irish 
Free State. In November, 1936, he 
joined the Clerical-Engineering Div- 
ision of the B.B.C., in 1940 trans- 
ferred to Recorded Programmes as 
assistant, and since 1944 has been in 
charge of that department. Among 
the many duties of this important 
office is the responsibility of build- 
ing up a library of historical records 
for posterity, including the voices of 





Welcome from 64 Birds 


WHEN Joe McMahon enters 
an upper room in a house in 
Townsend Street, Dublin, every 
morning, he is greeted with a 
burst of song from his sixty-fcu 
pet canaries, each of them worth 
from {£2 10s. to £§ or more. 

Joe, who is a Private on the 
Army G.H.Q. Staff, McKee Bar- 
racks, has won more trophies and 
prizes then he can remember in 
canary shows all over the country. 

It all started twenty-five years 
ago when his commanding officer 
gave him a present of a pair of 
birds. He began winning prizes 
in novice classes, and his stock 
of canaries began to grow. 

One sideline to his hobby is 
running a first-aid centre for all 
the injured birds in the neigh- 
bourhood. He has nursed back 
to health innumerable wild and 
pet birds brought to him by bird 
fanciers, and the little boys of 
the district. 

Two pints of bird seed per 
day go to feed his pets, as well 
as iron tonic, egg and biscuit 
mash twice a week, a little lime, 
and glycerine, “to keep their 
throats in order ”. 

Their water supply is boiled 
overnight to ensure its purity. 

Like some other great singers, 
canaries are temperamental. 
Fights are frequent, and despite 
Joe’s efforts to keep the trouble- 
makers segregated, birds are 
sometimes injured. 

—Irish Press. 











famous people from Gladstone on- 
ards. 

It was a trip home, whither his 
private love of music had led him, 
that caused Brian George to emerge 
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as a crusader for the revival and 
fostering of Folk Music. Amazed at 
the rich heritage he found in Ireland, 
he decided that the other island must 
possess something at least com- 
parable. 

Now, Seamus Ennis, Irish folk- 
lorist, and Peter Kennedy, an Eng- 
lish expert, are employed full-time 
secking out and recording surviv- 
ing folk music in both islands, and 
—at the eleventh hour—saving it for 
all time. A definite “public” has 
been found for this music, and rarely 
does it appear fewer times than twice 
weekly in B B.C. programmes. 

—Irish Tatler and Sketch. 


The Fighting McLaglens 
Victor McLAGLEN, THE FILM STAR 

and boxer, was one of eight 
strapping brothers born in Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent, of parents “as Irish as 
the shamrock ”. 

The brothers were all over six feet 
tall, and had the love of adventure 
strong in their Irish blood. 

When Fred, the eldest, was fight- 
ing in the Boer War, Victor, then 
fourteen, envied him so much that 
he ran away from home to follow his 
example by joining the Army. 

The half-crown with which he set 
eff on his great adventure was spent 
when he reached London. He had 
not even a penny to pay for the chair 
on which he tried to rest in Hyde 
Park. 

—Sunday Dispatch. 


Legendary Legionary 

PPRANK Durr oF DUBLIN IS ALREADY 
a legend, as well he might be. The 

Legion of Mary he founded is now 


established in 750 dioceses of the 
Church and the Montfort House files 
must possess one of the fullest and 
most fascinating pictures of apostolic 
work throughout the world. 


The sending out of “ envoys” to 
test the suitability of countries for 
Legion development, constant re- 
porting and maintenance of touch 
with headquarters, these are essen- 
tials of this astonishing lay movement 
of our times. When we discussed 
South Africa, a picture of the 
Legon’s answer to Apartheid was 
whipped out of a file—it depicts black 
and white mingled together when 
they met in Johannesburg under the 
auspices of the Legion of Mary. 

Frank Duff himse!f, like the real 
organising geniuses of history, does 
not at first sight strike one as excep- 
tional. Simply built and dressed and 
with pince-nez and a deaf-hearing 
apparatus, living in a typical bour- 
geois setting, he might be one of a 
thousand elderly civil servants. It is 
his manner of speaking, his conversa- 
tion, and a curious sense of peace and 
order which he conveys discuising an 
inner enthusiasm, that impress one 
more and more. 

—Catholic Herald. 


Bilingual Soccer 


AN EXILE IRISHMAN, Rect. SeEr- 

geant-Major P. F. Power (York), 
refereed an Everton v. West Ham 
Soccer game in England, 

The opposing captains — Peter 
Farrell (from Dublin) and Frank 
O’Farrell (from Cork)—greeted each 
other in Irish out on the field, before 
the toss of the coin. 

R.S.M. Power, who left his native 
Waterford as a youth over twenty 
years ago, joined in the conversation 
by using the only phrase of his 
country’s language he could remem- 
ber—Céad Mile Failte (Welcome!) 

“There were eight of us all told 
from the Old Couniry,” he said. 
“ Seven footballers and myself. It was 
a grand game and ended in a draw. 

“ What a great day for the Irish!” 

—Sunday Chronicle. 





The Man from Connecticut—with a frozen smile 


Return of a Native 


CLAUD COCKBURN 


ARLY last year, the story was 
that the Americans would come 


and then things would be better 
—tourisme would solve everything. 
There seemed to be plenty visit- 
ing Dublin and Cork, and once a 
couple of coachloads came through 
our place, a sight-seeing tour from a 
liner anchored in the bay off Glen- 
gariff. 

But it was not until the end of 
May that Mr. Regan, of Danbury, 
Connecticut, stepped off the after- 
noon bus and became our American 
visitor, Eager eyes watched him, 
measuring him for authenticity. His 
age, say sixty, his well-nourished 
figure, his necktie, blazing but not 
quite crazy, his wide-brimmed hat, 
were all reassuring. 

So was his attitude when Tommy 
Aherne, twelve years old and seeing 
his first American, rushed forward in 
an ecstasy of awed excitement, offer- 
ing to carry the man’s bag to the 
hotel. Mr. Regan’s eyes froze over, 
and he gripped the handle of his bag 
as though gold were in it and carried 
it to the hotel himself. 


H's action was taken to prove him 

a solid kind of a man who knew 
his own mind. The opinion in the 
place was that he was a man who 
had made his pile and now was very 
naturally visiting the land of his fore- 


fathers, as Irish-Ame-icans do. Some- 
thing about him, perhaps a kind of 
puzzlement shadowing his look of 
businesslike confidence, gave rise to 
the theory that this was his first time 
in Ireland. These saloon-bar theories 
turned out no more correct than 
usual. Mr. Regan was actually a 
native of the place; born there, and 
taken by his parents to the United 
States at the age of seven. 

This discovery was greeted with 
shouts of welcome, and a round, and 
a round, and another round of 
drinks. Mr. Regan acknowledged this 
hospitality with his oddly frozen 
smile. His expression was what it had 
been when Tommy Aherne tried io 
carry his bag. Ultimately, he bought 
a round himself, and immediately 
thereafter said he must get to bed. 
There was astonishment and protest 
—scarcely ten o'clock. 


AFTER that evening Mr. Regan did 

not use the bar. Instead, he sat by 
himself beside a potted palm in an 
adjoining room which is the 
lounge and looks like a rather large 
kennel got up to accommodate a late 
Victorian dog. 

After breakfast he would light 
an American cigarette from a white, 
transparently-wrapped packet and, 
with his jacket draped over his 
shoulders in the American manner, 


called 
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would walk the threequarters of a 
mile from the hotel to the little park 
by the sea, where he sat on a bench 
until it was time to go back to the 
hotel for two-o’clock dinner. At the 
beginning people used to go and sit 
the bench with him and make 
conversation, but the talk never 
seemed to get much further than 
beyond the weather. 

Somebody asked him how long he 
planned to stay, and he said: “ Just 
thirty-one days”. Then he resumed 
contempiation of the sea with his 
slightiy puzzled expression. After 
dinner he would disappear to his 
room, coming out only in time for 
high tea at six. Then he would walk 
to the park and back, and settle down 
for an hour beside the palm, drink- 
ing during this period two glasses of 
Irish whiskey brought to him from 
the bar by Tommy Aherne, who 
worked there as a pot-boy. Then he 
went to bed. 


on 


LL this, continued over many days, 
was a ‘blow to our community. It 


was not only the material con- 
sequences of Mr. Regan’s behaviour 
which caused resentment—though it 
certainly seemed strange why a man 
like that wouldn’t be buying a round 
or two of drinks in the bar for the 
inhabitants of his own home place, or 
spend a bit of money hiring a car to 
get around the countryside and look 
for places where his great-grand- 
father or someone of that kind might 
have lived, maybe, or just buying 
souvenirs from the Leprechaun Gift 
Shop in Main Street. 

Above all, it was a jar to the right 
order of things, an ugiy disarrange- 
ment of a traditional picture. After 
all, an Irish-American returns, after 
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fifty-five years or so, to his birth- 
place. Certain comsequences ought to 
follow. He should stand drinks, 
boasting somewhat of dollars, of the 
superiority of the new country to the 
Ould. He should go about secking 
the homesteads of ancestors. He 
should buy leprechauns. 

His not doing so can be felt as 
an affront to propriety and the 
public. Feeling cheated, people jeered 
savagely at Mr. Regan behind his 
back. Only Tommy Aherne refused 
to be done out of his American, a 
man having the glow of one who in- 
habits, more or less, the Empire 
State Building, with cowboys not far 
off, terrifyingly quick on the draw. 


P0rLe sneered at Tommy Aherne 

for wasting time hanging round that 
old false alarm. Tommy thereupon 
threw up a bastion of stories he 
alleged Mr. Regan had told him; the 
sort of stories which, if things were 
as they should be, Mr. Regan really 
would have told him. Stories of Mr. 
Regan making his pile; Mr. Regan 
dealing single-handed with a gang of 
gunmen; Mr. Regan mushing across 
frozen wastes of Alaska, striking 
uranium rich with a Geiger counter; 
riding hell-for-leather all over Con- 
necticut. 

In Tommy Aherne’s eyes the 
absolute and exhilarating American- 
ism of Mr. Regan was expressed and 
confirmed by the special white packet 
of cigarettes he always carried, with 
the thin red tape round the top 
which he pulled to open the packet. 

And one evening, as he brought 
Mr. Regan his second drink, he asked 
if he could have one of these packets 
—not to smoke, naturally, but just ro 
have. Mr. Regan’s face froze over, 
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and his fingers closed tight on the 
packet in his hand, just as they had 
on the handle of his bag that first 
day. His exasperated voice could be 
heard in the saloon bar. In a kind of 
defensive fury he was saying that he 
had one pack for each day of his 
stay, and he was staying another 
seventeen days; just seventeen packs 
left. It beat him, he said, how any- 
one could expect him to... 


NO one could doubt, hearing the 

intensity of his tone, that this 
brand of cigarettes represented for 
Mr. Regan a diver’s lifeline to some 
familiar world. Evidently he had 
expected all along that down here on 
the sea-bottom dangerous creatures 
might go for him. Now he was 
counter-attacking. 

Tommy, thereafter, saw double: 
two Mr. Regans at once. He still be- 
lieved tenaciously in two-gun, pile- 
making Regan. But meany, tight-wad 
Regan was visible too, and on this 
disillusioning figure Tommy spied, 
revengefully, on behalf of the com- 
munity. 

At the end of a week he was able 
to disclose that Mr. Regan had 
recently retired on pension from a 
post as janitor at a Connecticut 
hospital. He had some kind of small 
retirement bonus and he had spent 
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that on his trip, all of it. It was 
enough to last for just thirty-one 
days. 

But why? people asked. Why 
spend all that money just to walk to 
the park, and sit in the lounge beside 
the potted palm? They tried to find 
out from Mr. Regan himself. His 
brief, mumbled replies were taken, by 
most people, for surliness. But after a 
while it began to seem that Mr. 
Regan mumbled and was terse be- 
cause he himself did not know the 
answer to the question. 


Lt that emerged was that people 
back in Connecticut had ‘said to 

him: “ Why don’t you take a trip and 
see that place in Ireland where you 
were born?” And it had seemed a 
fine idea, and as though something 
pretty good must result from doing 
just that. 

He continued his trips to the park 
like a prescribed ritual, as though 
before the end some kind of miracle 
would occur; something that would 
make plain the purpose and justifica- 
tion of this trip across the ocean. On 
the thirty-first day he took the bus. 


{z took his seat by a window, and as 

the bus moved off he and Tommy 

Aherne looked at one another in a 
common bewilderment. 


aA 


BOUT a century ago, in the days of the canal “ fly 
married 


(passenger) boats, a 


” 


couple embarked at 


Limerick for Banagher. During the trip a baby was born 
to them. The captain demanded the “extra” passenger’s 
fare on arrival at Banagher. When payment was refused he 
had the couple brought before the Resident Magistrate. 
The latter decided that the full fare should be paid, as 
the Canal Company’s by-laws made no provision for the 


free conveyance of children. 





History was made by three brave men who took off from Baldonnel in a 
German plane on Apmi 12, 1928. 


COLONEL JAMES 


nN August 14, 1927, an attempt 
()i. be the first to make the East- 

West crossing of the Atlantic by 
air was tried unsuccessfully by the 
German team of two Junkers air- 
craft: the Bremen, crewed by Loose 
and Keehl accompanied by von 
Huenefeld, and the Europa crewed 
by Risticz and Edzard accompanied 
by the American journalist, Knicker- 
bocker. 

Taking off from Dessau, Germany, 
within a few minutes of each other, 
on a specially constructed concrete 
runway (probably the first in the 
world) on the Junkers’ aerodrome, 
both machines ran into an extremely 
turbulent “Cold Front” that night 
just off the West coast of Ireland. 


"Tt0uGH unable to see each other or 

communicate by radio, which they 
did not carry, both machines received 
such a rough buffeting that the pilots 
simultaneously decided to return and 
landed safely at their home base the 
following morning, von Huenefeld 
and Knickerbocker, the passengers, 
being in a state of complete collapse. 

During the winter months, the 
Germans contacted me through Herr 
Klose, the representative in Ireland 
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of the North German Lloyd 
Shipping Company, the sponsors of 
the Europa and Bremen flights, to 
join forces with Koehl who proposed 
making another attempt in the 
Bremen in the spring, this time start- 
ing from Dublin. To this I joyfully 
agreed. The plan was kept a very 
deep secret. 

Early in March Herr Klose told 
me to expect the Bremen on a certain 
date. This information had been 
transmitted to him in code. 


KCEHL and von Huenefeld took off 

from Dessau declaring their 
destination Berlin. They were accom- 
panied by Herr Speindeir, a fully 
qualified pilot of aircraft, who re- 
turned to Germany a few days later. 
They flew straight through to Bal- 
donnel. Koehl, who was employed 
in the State controlled Air Transport 
Company, Lufthansa, as Manager of 
Night Operations, was dismissed 
from his appointment by telegram. 

Kochl and von Huenefeld went to 
bed. I remained up for the con- 
firmatory weather report. I kept 
myself occupied for the remainder of 
the evening in the Mess in the com- 
pany of my brother officers and 
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many old civilian friends playing 


ping-pong. 


SHORTLY after midnight the con- 

firmation came through. It was all 
that we could desire. The mechanics, 
Koehl and Huenefeld, were notified 
and the take-off was scheduled for 
5 a.m. I went to bed, having arranged 
to be called at 3.30 a.m. I slept the 
sleep of the just and was on parade 
well before the first light of dawn, 
feeling thoroughly refreshed and 
ready for anything that was coming 
our way. 

There was not a breath of wind. 
It was a dead calm. We prayed for a 
fresh westerly breeze within the next 
hour. 

Feeling that a condition of no wind 
would exist at this moment, as was 
actually the position, we had removed 
a stone wall at the western boundary 
of the aerodrome which allowed a 
further run of about 150 yards when 
we came to the end of the aerodrome. 
This proved to be a most fortunate 
and wise provision. 


Tse Bremen was lined up on the 


concrete apron with her taii 
almost touching the end wall of the 
then Headquarters Offices, and rest- 
ing on a two-wheeled dolly which 
was held in position by the tail skid 
which was slipped under a heavily 
greased metal strap, facing towards 
the West and the large gap in the 
wall ahead. 

Each 100 yards of the runway 
was marked by a fifty-gallon drum 
numbered from the beginning to the 
end of the runway. In consu!tation 
with Dr. Zingzinger, the Junkers 
expert, our insiructions were that ii 
we had not atta.ned a certain air- 
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WAS absolutely infatuated with 

the Bremen from the first 
moment I became airborne in 
her. She was a full cantilever, 
all-metal, low wing monopiane 
of the usual Junkers construction 
of the time, and the type—W.33 
—had been speciaily designed 
for freight carrying. 

She was powered by a simply 
designed, six-cylinder, in line, 
water-cooled Junkers L V motor 
developing just over 300 h.p. 

The cockpit was very neatly 
cabined in giving her an ex- 
tremely pleasant and _ clean 
line. She was what she looked— 
a beautifully stable aircraft 
possessing the most perfect fly- 
ing characteristics. She had stood 
the buffetings of the turbulent 
weather that is to be experienced 
over the Atlantic, off the west 
coast of Ireland, and had sur- 
vived to come back into the fray 
again for the purpose of a final 
tile with this allegedly invincible 
opponent. 











speed by the time we had reached a 
certain red oil drum we were to cut 
the throttle in order to avoid crash- 
ing into trees forming the 
boundary of the field, now an exten- 
sion of the actual aerodrome. We had 
no brakes or flaps. The available 
length of runway just Over a 
mule. 


As we 

gathered speed very quickly over 
the concrete apron and the small 
bricked-in piece of runway which we 
had lengthened slightly with the aid 
of some old railway sleepers bedded 
into the clay. Speed fell off as soon as 
We got on to the grassy upslope which 


the 


was 


opened the throttle we 





¥ two companions in the undertaking I found extremely interest- 

ing and very easy to get on with. 

Koehl was a typical, stockily built Bavurian Sapper Officer who 
went over to the German Air Force during the First Great War, in 
which service he was awarded the Pour le Merite decoration (equiva- 
lent to the British V.C.) for his exploits in command of night bomber 
aircraft in operations over France. He was not a qualified pilot in 
the correct sense of the word for the reason that in the bomber 
section of the German Air Force the pilot was a non-commissioned 
officer and the officer in command was qualified in everything except 
the actual take-off and landing of the aircraft. 

Von Huenefeld was a typical Prussian who had served with dis- 
tinction in the war as an infantry officer and on the General Staff. 
He had sustained very serious wounds and had gone into exile with 
the German Crown Prince, with whom he was on exceedingly 
friendly terms. His family wealth having long since disappeared he 
occupied the position of Publicity Manager of the North German 
Lioyd Shipping Company and go became associated with the enter- 
prise which was sponsored by them. 

He was a fanatical Prussian. He was suffering from very serious j 
cancer of the abdomen and actually died ten months after our 
achievement. 
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reached somewhat more than half of There was nothing to do now but 


the length of the aerodrome, It picked 
up slowly and we gathered increasing 
momentum as we cleared the top of 
the upslope and started running 
slightly downhill towards the final 
boundary. 


WE had plenty of speed in hand as 
we passed the red faced oil 
drum but held her down till the last 
possible moment to have the maxi- 
mum speed in hand when we eased 
her off the ground. 
I was congratulating myself, when 
a large sheep strolled straight on to 
our path and stood staring, as though 
fascinated by the approaching air- 
craft. It called for a split second deci- 
sion if everything were not to end in 
disaster, I eased the control column 
back, cleared the sheep, and sank 
back with a sickening thud on to the 
floor. 


hold it down almost beyond the last 
possible fraction of a second when we 
eased it gently up, became airborne, 
and, I was told afterwards by eye- 
witnesses manning the fire fighting 
equipment on the hedgerow, we 
literally touched the tops of the 
stunted hedgerow oaks with our 
wheels as we passed over. 


[? was a beautiful sight that early 
morning on our way across country 
to the coast at Galway. 

Fog covered the coast as we passed 
out over the Atlantic flying at about 
500 feet. My last vision of Ireland 
was the lighthouse at Slyne Head. 
The lighthouse keeper stood on the 
observation platform as we whistied 
close by. We waved him a greeting 
and farewell and were on our way. 
It was a wonderful moment. God 
only knew what lay in store for us. 
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The early morning sky was as 
smooth as silk, the surface of the sea 
almost calm and beautiful anti- 
cyclonic weather gave us a very 
gentle helping wind for the south- 
east. 


BerForE starting Koch] and I had 

agreed that we would alternate on 
the controls, three hours on and three 
hours off during the day, with half- 
hour stretches during the night. We 
flew at full throttle for most of the 
first three hours. 

As evening approached the surface 
of the ocean became as smooth and 
placid as the surface of a mill pond 
and we were soon flying over the top 
of an extremely large bank of fog 
extending as far as the eye could see 
away to the North and South. We 
estimated we were approaching the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland and 
that in the course of a few more 
hours we would be able to distinguish 
the lighthouses on the mainland, and 
get a definite fix of our position and 
the major portion of our fears wou!d 
be at an end. 

Von Huenefeld, isolated in the 
rear cabin between two immense 
petrol tanks, located behind the cock- 
pit, to which he had access only 
through a small aperture, kept wus 
supplied with food and drink con- 
sisting of coffee, buillion and tea 
carried in thermos flasks, hard boiled 
eggs, sandwiches and oranges. We 
communicated with him from time to 
time on short notes scribbled on 
pieces of paper giving him an idea 
of our estimated position aid other 
information. 


TLYING in over the top of the fog 
bank at 3,coo feet, the sun, now 
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far away to the West, seemed sud- 
denly to disappear behind what we 
assumed was an extremely high 
mountain range in the far distance. 
As darkness approached we soon 
realised that what we thought was 2 
mountain was an extremely 
dangerous jet black cloud bank 
reaching way up to over 20,000 feet 
and obviously of the ice-forming 
type. 

Our weather report, accurate so 
far, said “there is little likelihood of 
fog off Newfoundland”. I: was now 
beginning to go all screwy and when 
we least wanted it. 

We climbed to 6,000 feet and con- 
tinued flying in a westerly d rection, 
rocked and buffeted by the force of 
the storm area we had entered. It 
was now piich black darkness and 
we were reduced entirely to instru- 
ment flying. It was the final test of 
skill and endurance which developed 
into an absolute nightmare as hour 
followed hour without any sign of a 
let-up. 

Koehl and I alternated at the con- 
trols at half-hourly intervals. At the 
end of each spell we were completely 
c@hausted both physically and men- 
tally, and we had the feeling that the 
instruments were actually grinning at 
us. We had to rely entirely on a 
very inadequate bowl-type magnetic 
compass, a very rougn type of 
Askania Bank and Turn Indicator, 
an Air Speed Indicator, Engine 
Revolution Counter and Altimeter. 


range 
aalin’ 


We decided to alter course to the 

South-west in the hope that we 
could get out of the storm area, and, 
once in the clear, alter course again 


to the West and come in over the 
Nova Scotia coast. 
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We carried a large-size thermo- 
meter secured to the outside of the 
cockpit which had to be carefully 
watched for indications of ice forma- 
tion on the leading edge of the wings 
and the tail surface. This was one uf 
our greatest menaces, simply because 
if a sufficient amount of ice formed 
it would alter the complete camber 
of the wing which would cause the 
aircraft to sink till it finished up in 
the sea. This danger existed in the 
type of cloud formation we were in 
at about freezing point. Soon we 
were actually icing up rapidly. 

As de-icers existed in those 
days, the on'y thing we could do was 
to come down to a jower altitude and 
get out of the freezing zone where 
the ice quickly flaked off. 

Nothing now but sheer will power 
kept us going. We were absolutely 
exhausted. In this condition I had to 
attend to several vital details which 
could be overlooked only with the 
most disastrous results. One of these 
was the simple matter of giving a half- 
turn every hour to a tecalmet grease 
gun iubricating the engine water 
pump. Failure to do so could result 
in putting the water pump out of 
action which could cause complete 
engine failure. 

After five or six hours of blind 
flying in most abominable weather 
conditions, constantly dodging ice, we 
found ourselves suddenly clear of the 
storm area. We were too dizzy to 
appreciate it for a time. It suddenly 
sank in, and was an immense relief. 

Looking down I saw black and 
white patches which looked like early 
morning fog over the ocean. This I 
pointed out to Kochl and we decided 
to go down and investigate. We 
throttled back the engine and came 


no 
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down to about roo feet from the 
the surface. Putting the machine into 
a steep turn we shot off a white 
Verey light signal and were amazed 
to discover that we were over land. 
The black patches were scrub trees 
and bushes; the white ones just great 
piles of snow. We had kept a careful 
check of our Dead Reckoning posi- 
tion, though we had no idea of the 
wind direction or velocity, and esti- 
mated we were far in over the frozen 
wastes of Labrador. 

For a while Koehl believed we 
were over Greenland. I felt, how- 
ever, it was simply impossible to be 
blown that far to the north. As we 
had no intention of finding ourselves 
back in the storm area we decided 
to maintain our course and await the 
arrival of the dawn. 

The sun rose in an exceedingly 
wintry sky, On checking our com- 
pass we discovered we had an error 
of almost forty degrees, which was 
little consolation to us as it did not 
give us any indication of our position. 


FTER several hours’ flying on this 

South-easterly course, as we were 
forging our way through a very heavy 
blizzard, I saw, through a rift in the 
snow storm, immediately below what 
appeared to be a large frozen lake in 
which a ship was iced in. I yelled at 
Koehl: “A ship! A _ ship!” It 
became blanked out just as suddenly 
as it had appeared. Throttling back 
the engine we came down lower and 
again found it. It was a lighthous 
on a very small island completel 


e 
y 
surrounded by a frozen lake or sea. 

We observed smoke b¥fing blown 


from the chimney of the living 
quarters and a husky dog team lay 
harnessed to a sleigh outside. 


,ust 
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Koehl and I almost wept with joy 
and relief. We shook hands silently 
and prepared for a landing which we 
could see was going to be an ex- 
tremely tricky business. 

In the centre of the island was a 
large frozen pond upon which we 
proposed doing a drop landing. It was 
the only spot on the island upon 
which a landing could be effected as 
the remainder of this so lovely look- 
ing piece of terra firma was covered 
with rocks and great snow-drifts. 
Dropping a smoke bomb we ascer- 
tained the direction of the wind 
which we estimated was blowing at 
the rate of about forty miles per 
hour. We circled round, turned into 
the wind, throttled back, and began 
a very slow and cautious approach. 

We knew it was going to be a 
crash landing. We only hoped we 
would be able to walk away from :t. 
We got von Huenefeld to move for- 
ward as much as possible. He lay on 
the cabin floor, his head wedged 
between the two tanks in the rear 
of the cockpit, his monocle firmly 
screwed into his eye. As we 
approached the edge of the pond we 
switched off the engine, eased the 
control column gently back and 
dropped straight on to the ice which 
broke, leaving us standing on the 
propeller boss, the tail of the 
machine vertically above us. 

Koeh! got slapped against the dash- 
board sustaining a very severe cut 
over his eye. Von Huenefeld pre- 
sented a most amazing spectacle 
perched immediately above us be- 
tween the tanks, giving us a very 
jaundiced look from the monocle 
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which did not budge from its setting. 
We were almost hysterical with joy 
and all three of us burst out laugh- 


ing. 


WE shook hands, congratulat:ng our- 

selves on our luck, and pro- 
ceeded to force our way out on to 
the ice. Koehl and I were the first 
out when we immediately collapsed, 
our legs having become so cramped 
that we could not stand up for 
several minutes. 

After we had col'ected ourselves 
we set to to extricate von Huencfeld 
from his most precarious position. 
As soon as we got him out the force 
of the wind swept him off his feet 
and he fell into the icy cold water. 
We retrieved him and hustled him 
in the direction of the lighthouse. 
By the time we got him propped up 
in front of the roarirg fire he was 
just one solid coat of ice. We had 
been in the air exactly thirty-eight 
and a half hours. We had taken off 
on Thursday the 12th and landed on 
Friday 13th of April, a really nice 
lucky day. 

The lighthouse keeper, his wife and 
large family of children were French 
Canadians. They were most hos- 
pitable and kindly. 

From them we discovered we were 
on Greenly Island, Strait of Belle 
Isle, in the gulf of Saint Lawrence. 
We were only a very short distance 
away from the aerodrome at Saint 
John’s, Newfoundland. 

We had achieved the seemingly 
impossible and the joy of such an 
accomplishment is not easy to 
describe. 


Gwen d 


AFTER all is said-and done, more is usually said than done. 





Freelance producer Fohn Irwin catches all the big moments 


Irishman with a T.V. Hunch 


JOHN ENNIS 


PY NEMPERS were rising between the 
four members of the panel of 
the television programme In The 

News. For twenty-cight minutes argu- 
ment had grown in violence. With 
two minutes of the programme still 
to run, Alan Taylor, an Oxford don, 
announced to the other members of 
the team: “TI shall take no further 
part in this discussion.” Angered by 
the political prejudices that were 
dominating the discussion, he turned 
his back on his colleagues. 

Viewers would hardly have noticed 
the incident if it had not been for the 
lightning decision of a lean, hand- 
some Dubliner who sat in the pro- 
duction room above the studio. John 
Irwin, producer of In The News, 
flashed out an order to the camera- 
men: “ Hold Taylor!” 


ACCUSTOMED to a steady rhythm of 

changes from one camera to another, 
the twenty-four technicians in the 
studio grew tense as they waited for 
the order to send out a different face 


to television screens. Instead, they 
heard Irwin repeating, for the minute 
and a half that remained of the pro- 
gramme, “ Hold Taylor.” 

Few television producers would 
have risked the wrath of the B.B.C. 
to give viewers the rare sight of a 
don, unaware that millions of eyes 
were upon him, sitting sulking. Irwin, 
a free-lance producer, had none of 





RWIN once had lunch with Sir 

Osbert Sitwell and his sister 
Edith, the poet. Miss Sitwell is 
known as a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, and Irwin confesses 
that he read a great deal of 
modern poetry before he left for 
the Sitwells’ home in Derby- 
shire. Instead of discussing 
poetry, however, Miss Sitwell 
sailed into an argument on the 
contribution of the Irish to the 
creative arts. At first, she was 
winning the argument, but Irwin 
fought back, and as the meal 
ended Miss Sitwell turned to her 
brother and said : “Now, Osbert, 
you take him on.” 

“Damned if he will,” said 
Irwin. “ That’s an English trick 
for you.” And of Sir Osbert he 
demanded: “How do we stand?” 

“TI think it is a draw,” replied 
Sir Osbert. 











the fears that might have made a staff 
producer hide the incident. 

“Taylor was the man everybody 
wanted to see,” Irwin says now. “ So 
I let him be seen. There was no re- 
action from the B.B.C.” 


AS the only independent television 

producer of noveity programmes, 
Irwin holds a position that is unique 
in British television. He created such 
popular programmes as Kaleidoscope 
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and, in sound broadcasting, Radio 
Newsreel. In 1946 he put on a show, 
called What’s In A Face? that was 
dropped by the B.B.C. after one pro- 
gramme. It was seen by an American 
who mentioned the idea to an Ameri- 
can television company. The Ameri- 
can programme that resulted was 
copied by the B.B.C. and called 
What's My Line? 

At present, Irwin is producing two 
shows for the B.B.C., In The News 
and Snapshot. He stands high in the 
esteem of American television experts. 
Last year he made a film of Bertrand 
Russell. When the film was shown, 


the New Yorker wrote: “ This is the 
first intelligent use of the medium.” 

Irwin recalls that the film was com- 
pleted in one morning. “It was one 
of the easiest jobs I have ever done,” 
he says. 

The speed at which Irwin thinks 
often leaves his acquaintances awe- 
struck. 


OMETIMES his quick brain runs him 

into awkward situations. Once, in 
Belfast, a radio programme he was 
producing was due to go on the aw 
in twenty-seven minutes when he 
realised that-a grand piano, which 
should have been on the fifth floor 
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of a building being used as temporary 
studios, was still in the main B._B.C. 
building next door. Seeking strong 
men, he telephoned cight p-ano firms 
and eleven undertakers, but none 
could do the job quick!y. Then he 
called the police and said: “ B.B.C. 
here. Emergency. Come at once,” 
and slammed down the recciver. 

He reached the main door of the 
building in time to see a sergeant 
breathlessly leading six sweating con- 
stables at a run up the steps. They 
carried drawn revolvers. As ca'mly as 
he could, Irwin said to the sergeant: 
“Take a deep breath. This may not 


be an emergency to you, but it is to 
me.” With only twelve minutes left 
before the programme was due to 
begin, he explained what he wanted. 

The sergeant changed colour, hesi- 
tated, then led his men to the piano. 
They hauled it down two flights of 
stairs, along the pavement and up 
five flights to the studio. 

Expecting to be fired, Irwin took 
next day to the regional executive 
officer an expense sheet which read: 
“ Guinness for seven off-duty police- 
men—-39/4.” The executive officer, a 
Scot, said: “39/4? The piano firms 
charge 45/-. Could we always get 
the police to do it?” 
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p2win’s intuition often puzzles his 

acquaintances. He once attended a 
B.B.C. conference that was intended 
to last w hours. “ By intuition I 
solved the problem we were to dis- 
cuss after two minutes,” he says. 
“But nobody was grateful. I could 
not explain any logical process that 
had led me to the solution, and I 
think they all wondered what they 
would do for the rest of the afternoon 
after writing in their desk diaries: 
* Three-hour conference.’ ” 

He joined the B.B.C. staff in 
Northern Ireland in 1938, after simul- 
taneously appearing; in a play in 
London and taking a part in a film. 
Asked by St. John Pym, head of staff 
administration in Belfast, what he 
was earning, Irwin replied : “£300 a 
week.” Mr. Pym told him: “We 
hadn’t gute that much in mind. We 
were thinking of £300 a year.” Fol- 
lowing his ru'e of preferring interest- 
ing work to a big income, Irwin took 
the job. 

As an independent producer, Irwin 
does most of his work while sitting 
in the right-hand corner of a sofa in 
the window of his home in Bays- 
water. “ He has broken the springs at 
that end,” his wife points out. Within 
reach he keeps a telephone, a pencil, 
odd scraps of paper, a tape 
recorder, a television set, and a large 
box of which he chain- 
smokes. He organises most of his 
work the telephone or through 
the aid of a B.B.C. messenger. 


ree 
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cigarettes 
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HE has had two part-time secretaries 


in the B.B.C. who have never 


Becty that doesn’t make 
beautiful. 
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Joun IRwin was one of twin 

boys born in 1912 to the wife 
of the Reverend T. }. Irwin, 
headmaster of Wesley College, 
Dubhn. He remembers his father 
asking : “ What are you going to 
be?” 

“To this day I cannot answer 
that question,” he says. He left 
Trinity College without his de- 
gree to become an actor at the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin. He has 
been a film actor, a radio pro- 
ducer, a film director and a war 
correspondent. He maintains he 
could find complete fulfilment 
only if he were a bullfighter. 











seen him. They know him only as 
a voice on the telephone. He is adept 
at organising and delegating work to 
others. This is just what most people 
want, as they feel they have helped 
to create the production. 

Irwin explains: “I am paid to 
work with my head, not my hands 
and feet. I have no training in any 
art or trade. I have two weapons—a 
tongue and intuition. With them I 
have achieved independence.” 

Irwin has had two offers of highly 
paid jobs in American television. He 
has no logical reason for not taking 
hem up; he is merely waiting for his 
intuition to tell him when to go. 
“One day I will imagine myself 
walking in New York streets and eat- 
ing in American restaurants, and I 
will know it is time to go,” 
The £15.000 a year paid to an Ameri- 
can television producer would more 
than double his present income. 


he says. 


in makes 








How a new industry began 


Silk Making in a Monastery 


WARD QUINN 


7. HE Ministers at High Mass in 
7 te Cistercian Abbey of Mount 
St. Joseph’s, MRoscrea, are 
clothed in vestments of silk produced 
on their own farm in Co. Tipperary, 
Ireland. 

Working in a laboratory that was 
once the open-air cell of an invalid 
monk, Father Dermot Coleman of 
Dublin, a Trappist monk, is breed- 
ing silkworms, growing mulberry 
shrubs, reeling and spinning silk. 

He began the study of sericulture 
some years ago when a group of 
Irish industrialists approached the 
monastery to ask their aid in con- 
ducting research into the possibilities 
of silk as a native Irish industry. 
Father Dermot was chosen. With the 
permission of the Abbot, he under- 
took to study and carry out the 
experiment. 


[= meant starting from scratch. “ I 

had never even seen a mulberry, 
not to speak of a silkworm,” he 
admits. He was assisted by being 
given some of the good earth, with 
skilled monks to till it, and a hut, 
which was originally built for a 
monk who for medical reasons could 
not live in the monastery, and had 
recently died. 

The hut (or laboratory) had to be 
renovated and heated; trays and 
tables to be made. Here he was ably 
aided by another monk, an expert 
woodcarver. 


‘Tue first eggs came from France, 

and some from Britain’s pioneer 
silk producer, Lady Hart-Dyke. She 
visited the monastery and gave her 
expert advice on cultivation, produc- 
tion and equvipiment; but was 
surprised when she could not enter 
the enclosure, where no woman is 
allowed. 

Lady Hart-Dyke, 
Lullingstone Castle, Kent, is the 
woman who made robes for the 
coronation of King George VI from 
silk produced in her factory. She 
comes to Roscrea every autumn to 
watch Father Dermot’s progress. He 
shows her pictures and sketches of 
the various stages of his work as well 
as samples of his production. 

A small plantation was started in 
1945 On the monastery farm. It pro- 
gressed favourably. Frost and other 
vicissitudes were its enemies, but 
these were overcome. Now three 
acres are under cultivation, carefully 
sown and tended. The leaves are 
pulled and must be crisp and dry 
and finely chopped and are fed to 
the worms in trays in their hut. By 
this diet the worm is not only 
nourished but is enabled to lay up 
in receptacles within its body, 
formed for the purpose, a kind of 
transparent glue, which has the 
property of hardening as soon as it 
comes into the air. 

It takes ten days to hatch out the 
tiny worms with a temperature of 


who lives at 
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AN must have been far ad- 

vanced in the observation of 
nature before he found out a 
material for clothing in_ the 
labours of a caterpillar. The 
rearing of the silkworms is said 
to have begun in China, and for 
centuries it was a Closely guarded 
secret. In our time France pro- 
duced much. England then be- 
came interested and now Ireland 
follows. 

It is a lengthy and difficult 
process requiring extravrdinary 
care and supervision, as at ail 
stages of life the worms are 
susceptible to disease. They must 
be kept warm and dry and their 
feeding carefully regu!ated. 

For monks this is difficult 
Their regular life under definite 
rules must be observed. They 
can only communicate with one 
another by signs, and it meant 
rising earlier in the morning. 

“But patience and persever- 
ance turn mulberry leaves into 
silk,” said Confucius. At Mount 
St. Joseph’s Abbey, Roscrea, 
these two virtues are part of 
everyday I:fe. 











72° F. Even in the warmest climates 
of Europe the inclemency of the 
weather in spring, when the worms 
are hatched, will not permit their 
rearing in the open air. 


From the eggs small, black, hairy 

creatures with shiny heads appear. 
Immediately they are transferred to 
a twenty-four inch tray. They are 
either coaxed from their shells by 
placing mulberry leaves across the 
trays or gently transferred with a 
stiff, narrow feather. Now they must 
be kept warm and fed regularly—a 


little and often—until their first 
moult. 

This is a mysterious business. 
They become temperamental. They 
abstain from food and must not be 
disturbed. They just sleep, and 
during this dormancy their old skins, 
jaws, heads and tails are shed. After 
twenty-four hours they start to eat 
again and are now bigger and 
stronger. Thus they grow in sudden 
stages. Four times they moult until 
they are white in colour. About 
thirty days is their full existence, 
so extreme care must be given them 
—air, heat, sleep, food, no loud 
noises nor strong odours. 

A worm eats during its brief life- 
time an ounce of leaf—up to 1,000 
times its own weight. It takes 200 
worms to produce a pair of stockings, 
$s» what must 10,000 eat? When fully 
grown one is amazed at the noise 
made by them when they settle in to 
eat the crisp leaf. The whole hut 
hums with activity, which must 
sound, in the calm silent monastery, 
like the humming of the flight of the 
bumble bee. 

When they have eaten enough they 
become active giants, swollen with 
silk, about three to five inches in 
length and stout in proportion. They 
stagger drunkenly about their trays. 
They show they are ready to spin 
by raising the forepart of their 
bodies and by a slow side to side 
movement. A white fluid emerges 
from two tiny holes or spinnerets 
situated near their mouths. The fluid 
solidifies at contact with the air. This 
is Silk. 


A SILKEN palace is now begun. The 


worm is in the inside while it 
continues to weave a house all round 





SILK MAKING IN 


itself. The worm diminishes in size 
until all the fluid flows out. It is all 
one thread about a mile long, weigh- 
ing about three grains, and it takes 
about three days to finish. The worm 
is mow cleverly encased. This is 
called the Cocoon. The skin is now 
shed and becomes a Chrysalis. 

If left alone after three weeks a 
furry white moth emerges through 
the silken mesh. This moth lays eggs 
which will produce a new generation 
of silkworms for the next year. Then 
it dies. 

When silk is sought the cocoons 
are gathered immediately. These are 
steamed or baked until the chrysalis 
is killed and this is done without 
damaging the silk. 

The reeling now takes place, Le., 
taking the thread from the cocoons, 
and making them in skeins. This is 
done by immersing them in water. A 
sewing machine, improvised by 
Father Dermot, who made all his 
own equipment, unwinds the cocoon 
and places the silk in skeins. Here 
we now have that golden thread, very 
strong and more slender _ than 
gossamer. 


-$ 


NATURE once more produces some- 


thing more glorious and more 
splendid than all the efforts of man. 
The excellence of silk a material 
for clothing consists in its strength, 
tightness, lustre and readiness in 


as 
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taking dyes. In short it bears the 
superiority among clothing materials 
that gold does among metals. It gives 
the appearance of richness wherever 
it is employed and confers a real 
value. 

It can never be produced in great 
abundance. It must be always dear, 
but it will be esteemed for its rarity 
and real beauty for ever. Accordingly 
these monks have produced vest- 
ments of silk worthy to serve their 
King. 

1£ White Benedictine Monks of 

Prinknash, England, on hearing of 
the silk experiment of their spiritual 
brothers in Roscrea, Ireland, wrote 
to the Abbot asking for informaticn. 
As a result one of the English monks 
came over and spent some months 
with Father Dermot and his colony 
of silkworms. 

He went back with a quantity of 
eggs and mulberry plants to start the 
industry at their English Abbey. 
Now they have produced their first 
silk. 

In fraternal fashion one of the 
Prinknash monks subsequently visited 
Roscrea and there taught Father 
Dermot the art of cutting and tailor- 
ing vestments from silk processed on 
the Tipperary Monastery Farm. 

Father Dermot, the sericultural 
expert, is now also an artist in the 
production of ecclesiastical vestments. 


IMS jee 


FTER having been swept off 
interest in brooms. 


their feet, many girls lose an 


be happy with a man you must understand him a lot 
and love him a little; to be happy with a woman you 
must love her a lot and not try to understand her at all. 
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The Electric Wedding Gown 


GOOD WIFE IS A MAN’S GREATEST 

treasure. And the bigger the man 
the more willing—the more eager— 
he is to pay her this richly deserved 
tribute of praise. After Henry Ford 
became a multi-millionaire and the 
world’s most famous industrialist, he 
was asked: “What has been the 
greatest day of your life?” Instantly 
and enthusiastically he _ replied: 
“The day I got married.” 

In England, a poor blacksmith 
named Thomas Davenport was 
experimenting upon a crude electrical 
contrivance. It performed, but poorly, 
and with much crackling and sput- 
tering. “ What I need,” he told him- 
self, “is a better quality of insulation 
for my wires—silk would do it!” 

It was then that he bethought him- 
self of his wife’s wedding gown. He 
told his faithful mate of his need, 
and with a heavy heart she produced 
the treasured garment. When he lifted 
the dress from the lavender and 
tissue paper in which she had 
lovingly stored it, and proceeded to 
rip it into long, narrow strips, she 
fled to her room to hide her grief. 

But when Thomas Davenport had 
wrapped those lengths of silk around 
his wires he had brought to the world 
a great gift—the first practical electric 
motor ! 


—ANDREW MEREDITH. 


Way of a Policeman 
POLICEMAN WHOSE RECORD SHOWED 
that he had made nearly every 


arrest without noise or rumpus was 
asked how he did it. The Garda 


chuckled. “I often use the same 
scheme I do with my wife,” he said. 
“Sometimes she gets mad and talks 
loud. It’s no use to try to drown her 
out by talking still louder. I hit on 
a way to make her pipe down. Instead 
of shouting back at her I whisper. 
Using the same idea, I whisper to a 
noisy drunk. He doesn’t know what’s 
up, but he soon begins to whisper to 
me. It never fails.” 


Charms and the Man 


NCE I TALKED TO JUNG ABOUT 

Shaw. I referred to his remark- 
able detachment, his disinterested 
approach, his capacity for being per- 
sonally above the battle, his general 
benevolence and complete lack of 
rancour. I spoke of these qualities as 
proof of Shaw’s superiority to ordi- 
Mary mortals. 

Jung’s response at first surprised 
me. Perhaps Shaw had never been 
deeply in love? That was my view; 
he had told us about a few love 
affairs; he was much attached to his 
wife, with whom he had lived on 
terms of happy companionship; he 
had had wonderful but remote pas- 
sions for Mrs. Pat Campbell and 
Ellen Terry. But I doubt if he had 
ever lost himself in love. 

And when we come to his phil- 
osophy in, say, the last part of Back 
to Methuselah, we find him scoffing 
at love just as he did at art and the 
other aesthetic and emotional exper: 
ences which are of supreme value to 
so many men and women. He treated 
them as so many infantile diseases 
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eut of which you ought to have 
grown when you have left your teens. 
To Jung all this was proof not that 
Shaw was a sage, superior to the rest 
of us, but that he was a Peter Pan 
who had managed to evade real 
experience. 

—KINGSLEY MarTIN in Shaw and 

Society. 


Reciprocal 

OW OFTEN DOES IT OCCUR TO 

married people, examining their 
conscience, that the Fourth Com- 
mandment has two sides to it. 
“ Honour thy father and thy mother 
that thou mayest be long lived in the 
land which the Lord thy God will 
give thee” (the only Commandment 
with a promise attached! ). 

It imposes duties on children. 
That’s quite clear. But by inference 
it imposes a corresponding duty on 
parents, It is in virtue of this Com- 
mandment that parents are bound to 
look after their children, to feed them 
and clothe them, to set their feet on 
the right path and train them to be 
good Christians. 

Try to stay close to your children. 
As they mature (and they will after 
a few years of secondary school), they 
will acquire some little judgment in 
practical affairs. Let them use it. Let 
them make some decisions for them- 
selves. Give them something of a free 
hand in matters which don’t really 
make much difference after all. 

—Rev. RicHarRD GINDER in 
Zealandia. 


On Rare Occasions 


EY WERE ONLY MARRIED A LITTLE 

while, and the young wife was 
praising her husband’s beautiful 
qualities to a friend. He hadn’t a 
single bad habit, she boasted. “ He 
spends all his evenings at home. . 
he never enters a public-house . 
and his favourite recreation is play- 





OVE makes us childish. In a 
sense it weakens us. In order 
to find a gratifying and lasting 
completion of ourselves with the 
man or woman with whom we 
are in love, we share, we give, 
we bare our faults and our weak- 
nesses and thereby we lose a 
great deal of our individuality. 
In giving so much we naturally 
expect much in return. When 
we think we are not receiving it, 
we rebel; the outpouring of our 
feelings is thwarted and we 
crawl back into our protective 
shell of individualism. 
Furthermore, if the supposed 
hurts are repeated often enough, 
we stop fighting and begin to 
pity ourselves. That is when we 
are really childish. Actually, we 
regress to an emotional level 
where emotional security means 
more to us than anything else. 
—Dr. Louis E. Biscn in 
Marriage Magazine. 











ing with little children.” “Does he 
smoke?” asked the friend. “Only in 
moderation,” she said. “ He likes a 
cigar after he has a good dinner... 
but I don’t suppose he smokes more 
than two cigars in a year.” 


So They Say! 


Te BRIDE WHO DREAMS OF FAIRIES 


the night before her marriage 
will be thrice blessed. Ship marriages 
are considered anything but lucky. 
Get married on land or don’t get 
married at all. No bride or groom 
should be given a telegram while on 
their way to the church. 

To try on the wedding ring before 
the day of the marriage is considered 
very unlucky. 

—Star Weekly. 





FRANCIS SHEAN 


- SEE there’s an inspector down 
| at the school,” said the doctor, 

spreading himself in the big 
armchair, “and the first thing he 
does this morning is catch my two 
sons on the lang.” 

A burst of laughter came from 
the snug at the back of Sullivan’s. 
The talk turned to_ schooldays. 
Some of those present had never 
been “on the lang.” The doctor 
had. 

“TI did it once,” he admitted, tak- 
ing down his pipe from the mantel- 
piece, “ but it looks as if those two 
lads of mine are as big a failure at 
it as I was. Some chaps have a flair 
for it. There was a fellow in our 
class who played truant for two 
years.” 

The doctor struck a match and 
lit his pipe. The company moved 
closer to the fire. “It was at school 
in Cork City,” he began. “‘* Dinny 
the Duck’ was what we called this 
particular fellow ...I forget his 
other name. It was Denis Maloney, 
or Mahony, or something. I can’t 
remember. But he had long, flat 
feet and he talked through his nose, 
so we called him ‘ Dinny the Duck.’ 

“The whole school looked up to 
Dinny, for he had brains—even his 
teachers admitted that, and, heaven 


knows, they had little cause to 
admire him! He was always pre- 
pared to do the ‘big thing ’—you 
know, what we would have all liked 
to do if we were leaving school 
tomorrow, or flying to China this 
evening, or if we could be certain 
of being dead in an hour’s time! 


“PD sxy could always tell us the 

results of examinations long 
before the marks were made public; 
the same way as he could steal the 
master’s strap and cut it open with 
a razor blade, while we ail had a 
good laugh and clapped him on 
the back: ‘Good man, yourself, 
Dinny !’ 

“I was there the day Dinny left 
school. Just before the Angelus 
rang, he stood up and went to the 
master. 

“*T’m leavin’ to work in a 
factory,’ he announced. 

“* You're what?’ 

“*T’'m goin’ to work in a sweet 
factory, said Dinny, ‘an’ I weon’t 
be cornin’ to school any more.’ 

“Old Brother Mac looked glad, 
because nobody thought that Dinny 
would ever go to work. But there 
he stood, talking down earnestly to 
the poor old Brother, who kept 
nodding his white head and mut- 


sweet 
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tering: ‘Of course, of course. I 
see. Of course!’ 

“Mind you, I remembered after- 
wards that Dinny looked nervous 
that day. Yet, Brother Mac shook 
hands with him and they sauntered 
down together to the last bench, 
where Dinny collected his bag and 
left the school. 

“I need hardly tell you that ‘ the 
Duck’s’ going to work was the talk 
of the playground for many days. 
We felt grown-up and important 
at the idea of a contemporary land- 
ing a job. We chattered about 
prospects and stagnation and oppor- 
tunity until, one afternoon, about 
two weeks after Dinny went to 
work, we were all leaning over St. 
Patrick’s Bridge watching the mul- 
let, when who comes down the quays 
with his school sack but ‘Dinny the 
Duck.’ 

“TI saw him 
Look at Dinny!’ 


first. ‘ Look, boys! 


“THE others gave a glad shout and 

we all ran down to meet him. He 
faced us squarely on his flat feet and 
his face grew red. 

“* What d’ye want?’ 

“*Are you not working, Dinny?’ 


“*Mind your own business. 
Then, in a quieter tone, ‘Was oul’ 
Mac askin’ for me?’ 

“*No, Dinny.’ 

“*He wasn’t?’ Dinny broke into 
a defiant little laugh. ‘I only let on 
to leave,’ he explained. ‘I was on 
the lang.’ 

“*You were what?” we piped in 
unison. 

“*T was on the lang,’ he roared. 
‘And if any of ye opens yeer mouth 
Pll tear your tongue out. D’ye 
hear?’ 


LANG ROAD 


“We trembled violently. ‘Oh, no, 
Dinny, we wouldn’t say a_ word. 
Cross our hearts, Dinny.’ 

“* All right,’ he said. 
away home.’ 

“A few weeks later still, we were 
clustered around Dinny again, only 
this time we sat on the grass beyond 
Carrigaline in the warm sunshine 
eating bread and jam. We were all 
on the lang now. 

“This particular gathering was in 
the nature of a party because our 
hero had caught a rabbit and he, 
himself, was squatting in the centre 
of the group blowing vigorously on a 
fire of twigs and papers which he 
hoped would cook the rabbit. 
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*Come on 


[| GOT up casually to look for some 
more brushwood, but froze in my 
tracks. Barely three yards away, with 
the blood in his face, stood the vener- 
able Brother Mac, the thorns of his 
walking-stick bristling. 

“*What is the meaning of this?’ 

“Our little group burst apart like 
a drop from the roof. Only Denis re- 
mained stationary, looking up coolly 
from his task of lighting the fire. 

“*JT thought you were supposed to 
be working, master?’ said Brother 
Mac, tightly. 

“* Yes, sir,’ said Dinny. 

“*Very well. You might tell your 
father I’d like a word with him. As 
for the rest of you, clear off back into 
town as fast as you can go and take 
your places in class.’ His lips 
trembled as he turned back to Dinny. 
*‘ May God forgive you, sir de- 
ceiving your parents deceiving 
me ... blackguards.’ 

“We heard no more as we gathered 
our tails in close and moved across 
to the cattle path, where we broke 





into a run, leaving Dinny to out- 
stare Brother Mac. 

“ Back in school again, Dinny alone 
faced the music. We were ignored as 
innocent victims of Rasputin, a Pied 
Piper. Brother Mac got a younger 
teacher to do justice to Dinny’s in- 
famy and the whole school quaked 
because, unless the sky fell, we 
thought it was our turn next. But 
when Dinny eventually flinched and 
the proud head bowed, Brother Mac 
stayed the hand of his confrére and 
faced the class. 

“*Tet that unfortunate 
shame serve as a lesson to 
you.’ 

“ And Dinny was a very chastened 
boy indeed after that. The rest of us 
gave him a wide berth, for his star 
had fallen with scarcely a spark. 
*‘Dinny the Duck’ was one of the 
kids again. 


boy’s 
all of 


“Yet we should have known. Dinny 


had the soul of a conqueror. 
Shortly after his downfall, he went 
up to the Brother one day and said 
that, as he was now so far behind the 
rest of his class through his foolish- 
ness, his father had decided to take 
him away and get him a job. Dinny 
went on to speak of his gratitude to 
the school and to Brother Mac in 





particular for the efforts made to fit 
him for life’s struggle. He now felt 
older, he said, and much wiser. 

“The old Brother’s face was a 
study. Vanity struggled with dignity 
in a dull, mounting red. Gradually, 
he grew sad before raising a pink- 
scoured chin to Dinny’s brazen eyes. 
Good-bye, Denis, he said 
quietly. ‘Your father is probably 
doing the right thing. Time alone 
will tell. It is only in after-life that 
you'll realise just how foolish you’ve 
been.’ He held out his hand. ‘ Good- 
bye, son. May God bless you.’ 

“ And off went Dinny again to the 
fields, with a wink and a smirk at the 
rest of us.” 

The doctor chuckled to himself as 
he knocked out his pipe. “I believe 
he was on the lang for two years 
after that,” he informed us, “ but this 
time he played a lone hand. 

“I never saw him again until to- 
day. 


“<« 


“ G0GAN, the schoolmaster, tipped 
me off last might that my two 
boys were not attending school very 
regularly. They must be on the lang. 
Gogan also told me that a school in- 
spection was due soon and that I 
had better make sure to get the lads 
back. . 
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“But I had no time to do any- 
thing. This morning the boys slipped 
off to school while I was still upstairs 
and, less than an hour later, a small 
car pulled up outside the dispensary 
and out stepped a _ severe-looking 
black-coated gentleman, dragging the 
two of them after him. As I went out 
to see what was up, he announced 
himself frigidly as the school attend- 
ance Officer. 

“*wou are, I presume, the father 
of these children?’ 

“I nodded. He buttoned his coat 

methodically. 

“* Perhaps,’ he said, ‘ you may not 
be aware of your responsibilities to- 
wards the schooling of ‘ 

“I was staring up now into the 
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brassy eyes and prominent nose. 
Slowly, my gaze travelled down to 
his feet. They were large, flat feet 
and very long. 

“*Dinny,’ I cried. ‘For heaven’s 
sakes. Is your name Dinny? Dinny 
Ma > I clicked my fingers im- 
patiently. ‘ Dinny Ma > The name 
was on the tip of my tongue. 

“We stood for the space of a 
second or two, the boys standing 
downcast, a little to one side, and the 
pair of us facing one another. 

“For one awful moment I thought 
I had made a mistake. Then, the tall 
form slowly sagged, and stooped, and 
came to life as ‘Dinny the Duck’ 
held out his hand. 

“* Tell me,’ he grinned, ‘ d’ye ever 
say a prayer for oul’ Mac?’” 


= = 
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iE typewriter has a history of over 200 years. In 1714 

one Henry Milne filed a patent for such a machine, but 
there is no record that he pursued his idea any further, 
since nothing seems to have been done until the beginning 
of the 19th century, when Progin, a Frenchman, invented 
the typebar, a lever pivoted at one end, and having at the 
other a single letter or group of letters, which is caused to 
strike the paper when the key is pressed. 

This was the principle used in nearly all typewriters then, 
but it has, throughout the development of the machine, 
competed with another device, the type-wheel. It was put 
forward a few years after Progin’s invention, by Thurber, 
an American, who provided a wheel with a set of types 
carried on punches round the rim; to print a letter the wheel 
was turned until the type required was over the paper. 

Christopher Sholes, of Milwaukee, was the first to evolve 
a really workable machine, and in 1873 he made a contract 
with the firm of E. Remington & Swns for its manufacture. 


“ Oh, yes,” said the pilot of the river boat, “I’ve been on 

this river so long I know where every sandbank is.” 
Just then the boat struck a sandbank and was shaken from 
stem to stern. “ There,” he said knowingly, “that’s one of 
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An ex-wrestler who combines a carnival spirit with Christian 
charity to save lwes 


the Blood 


Banker 


IRENE CORBALLY KUHN 


GREAT bull of a man, with a 

face like a chunk of rock, a 

man whose muscles and bulk 
were earned in the wrestling ring, 
is the best-known American and the 
most popular man in the Philippines 
today. 

Ray Higgins, from Helena, Mon- 
tana, where he was born in the 
county jail when his father was 
sheriff, is boss of two Manila banks, 
and the owner of a river and bay 
cargo business. He aiso sells a little 
insurance and runs a gang of Moro 
pearl divers who salvage treasure 
from the waters around Cavite and 
Corregidor where it was dumped to 
keep it from the Japanese in Decem- 
ber, 1941. 

Higgins makes a comfortable living 
from his harbour transportation busi- 
ness, his insurance and his salvage 
operations. 

But the banks pay him nothing. 

Nothing, that 1s, except the satis- 
faction of helping his fellow-men. 
For the banks are the Blood Bank, 
set up in 1948, and the Eye Bank, of 
comparatively recent vintage, which 
has sponsored thirty-five successful 
operations through its modest but 
gradually expanding work and will 
soon be in a position to do much 
more. 


[8 the four short years the Blood 
Bank has been in operation in 


Manila, countless Filipino lives have 
been saved by it, and even a call 
for 1,000 bottles of blood for U.N. 
troops in Korea was answered 
promptly. Yet, when the bank was 
first opened, only 500 persons signed 
up as donors. In 1949, as proof that 
its value was recognised, more than 
3,500 volunteers were recruited. In 
1950, 10,500 recruits were listed, and 
two years ago more than 20,000 per- 
sons were enrolled as donors, while 
the value of the blood given free to 
the needy sick, at the current open 
market rate, was $1,000,000. 

The Philippine National Red 
Cross, which operates nine branches, 
has an annual appropriation of only 
$800,000 doilars to maintain its com- 
prehensive services all over the 
country. Yet the Blood Bank hasn’t 
asked its beneficiaries to pay for the 
blood they’ve drawn from the bank 
nor has it solicited any public assist- 
ance beyond its appeals for blood 
donations. 

That’s because Ray Higgins is on 
the job, night and day, and because 
he puts showmanship into his appeals 
for blood donors, in the same way he 
puts zing and drama into everything 
he does. 

Higgins was too young for the 
first World War, and a little too old 
for the second—he is now fifty-three. 
But he got into the war, anyway, by 
shipping out as a merchant seaman 
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THE 
on the S.S. George Boutwell. The 
vessel covered the Pacific during the 
war, calling at island after island, 
and it dropped anchor in Dewey Bay 
after the liberation. 


HIGGINS, 


a LIKED Manila. I liked the Philip- 

pines. I wanted to stay,” Higgins 
said. “So I took a chance and said 
good-bye to the ship. It sailed off 
and I had four pesos in my pocket— 
two bucks—but I had a golden op- 
portunity, too. That’s what I thought. 
There was a guy in town who wanted 
to promote a wrestling match. That 
was for me. He made me an offer of 
a 3,000 pesos purse to wrestle the 
Army heavyweight champion. I 
looked the guy over and it was a 
cinch. I accepted in a hurry. I won 
easily and I went down to the office 


to collect my dough. 


“That so-and-so of a promoter 
had taken it on the lam. I was full 
of bruises, but my carcase wasn’t 
half as sore as I was at him. My ship 
was gone. I’d spent two of the four 
pesos I had when I thought I was 
going to have a stake. So what did I 
do? I got a job as a dice man in a 
gambling joint. Manila was some 
place in those days! Man! It really 
was jumping! How did I do? Not so 
good. No good at all. The boss saw 
how awkward I was and he took me 
off the tables and put me on the 
door. As a bouncer.” 

Higgins leaned back, laughing. 

“I was much better at that. Then 
I promoted a few boxing bouts and 
odds and ends for eating money. I 
saved enough to start a harbour 
transportation business. The war was 
over; the islands needed everything. 
Big cargoes were coming in. I figured 
it was a good way to make an honest 


BLOOD BANKER 
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dollar. That’s how I 


started.” 


was. got 


Hisctvs's business is a stable one 

now and he can devote most of 
his time to his complicated hobby, 
the Blood Bank. 

For a man of his tremendous size 
and girth, he still moves with a 
boxer’s speed, and his mental pro- 
cesses have not been slowed, either, 
by seven years’ life in the tropics. 
But nobody, not even his comely 
Filipino wife, can figure out how he 
is able to manage all his projects, his 
business, and his philanthropies. But 
everyone is agreed that without Ray 
Higgins’s drive and energy, his self- 
less work for the people of the coun- 
try he’s adopted, the Blood and Eye 
Banks would have had to suspend 
operations long ago. 

A newly arrived cynic in Manila, 
come to pick up some fast money, 
met Higgins in the lobby of the 
Manila Hotel one day and asked him 
point blank: “What’s your angle, 
Bud?” 

Higgins rolled his ham-like hands 
into fists but controlled his impulse 
to poke the fellow in the jaw. Then 
he answered: 

“There’s no angle. This country 
has been good to me and I’m thank- 
ful for it, that’s all.” 

He strode away, his loud Aloha 
shirt flapping behind him. The 
stranger shrugged his shoulders and 
moved off. Higgins, meanwhile, was 
rounding up some Australian soldiers 
he’d heard were in the hotel bar. He 
signed a chit for their drinks, took 
one on each arm, and drove them off 
in his car to the hospital. There they 
gave a pint of good Aussie blood 
apiece, while news photographers 
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from the Manila newspapers recorded 
the event. 


“ GUESS that'll show some of those 

politicians down under—here, 
too—that white blood and brown 
blood can mix to save lives, all 
right,” he said, satisfied. 

Higgins has a natural inclination 
towards brotherhood. It is no pose 
with him but comes right out of a 
heart as big as his frame. His inclin- 
ations have been strengthened by 
years at sea in the merchant marine 
where tough, hard men of all races, 
creeds and colour are bound together 
in a tradition of comradeship as old 
as the sea itself. 


‘THe idea for the Blood Bank came 

one night when he met one of his 
close friends, Dr. Fred Azaola. The 
doctor was tired and discouraged. He 
had just performed an operation on 
a man for a lung-cyst and, while the 
operation had been a success, the 
man had lost a lot of blood and was 
dangerously close to death. Higgins 
had seen many dock workers die be- 
cause they couldn’t afford a pint of 
blood. He had seen children succumb 
to injuries from accidents when 
whole blood would have saved them. 

He hustled the doctor into a cab 
and they took off in a hurry for the 
waterfront. At a serviceman’s hang- 
out there, Ray went down the length 
of the bar, saying a word or two to 
each of the twelve men lined up 
against it. In no time at all he was 
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escorting the dozen men outside to 
cabs. And the next thing Dr. Azaola 
knew, Ray was leading the cavalcade 
to the hospital, where the men’s 
blood was typed and tested. That 
night the Blood Bank was born. 

Since then Higgins has worked 
tirelessly to expand its operations, to 
educate the Filipinos to the necessity 
for giving blood, and to keep the 
public constantly aware and con- 
stantly encouraged about the need 
and value of their co-operation. 

He does it with bands, music, 
stunts, showmanship. He once pre- 
vailed on Manila’s progressive young 
Mayor, Arsenio Lacson, to forgive 
traffic offenders their fines if they'd 
give a pint of blood apiece. He puts a 
carnival spirit into an act of mercy 
and charity which appeals to the 
Filipinos. 


IGGINS’s devoted service to the 

Filipinos has brought him in- 
numerable citations and awards. Last 
year the Manila Medical Society, 
which comprises the cream of 
the Philippine medical profession, 
awarded him a certificate of merit 
and appreciation. 

“He has helped save more lives 
than many a medico,” one of the 
doctors said, and Higgins blushed 
furiously while the doctors cheered 
and applauded. 

The American Legion, in its 
annual convention at Baguio last 
June, gave him an outstanding citi- 
zen award. 
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FAMOUS Dublin surgeon took on a new maid. At the end 


of the week he noticed that 


although the phone rang and 


rang, she took no notice. “ Why don’t you answer it?” he 
barked. “ Because it’s always for you!” she answered. 
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UNTING may well have been the 
H sport of kings in times gone by, 

but hunting today in Ireland is 
open to all. The love of the chase 
is in the blood of every true Irish- 
man (and woman). From the time 
that he can throw a leg over a saddle 
and his fingers grip a rein, he will be 
out to every meet within reasonable 
distance. Social status counts for 
nothing; it is the man and his horse 
that matter. Prince and pauper, 
priest and farmer, young and old, all 
turn out and all ride hard. 

Great hunts like the Tipperary, the 
Galway Blazers, Duhallow, Scarteen 
(The Black and Tans), the Meath, 
are household words and the coun- 
try over which they hunt is very 
often a youngster’s first: geography 
lesson. 

Dress pink coats, rat- 
catcher and bowler, women astride 
and riding side-saddie, farmers in 
weird and wonderful attire, and the 
local horse dealer dressed in anything 
from brown leggings and bowler to 
sports coat and puttees. The latter 
is often mounted on the best-looking 
horse in the field and, needless to 
say, has his eye more on a prospec- 
tive buyer than on the day’s sport. 

Irish horse dealers are knowu the 
world over for their “ blarney”, wit 
and love of a deal. They seem to 
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have a special grape-vine along which 
information travels with remarkable 
speed. Should your horse die or be 
Killed out hunting on a Monday it is 
a certainty that by 9 a.m. on Tuesday 
there will be a few dealers on your 
drive ready to show you “the finest 
lepper that ever was reared in 
Ireland.” You will be pressed to 
keep him in your stables for a week 
and put him to any test you wish. 


THE buying of a horse is not a job 

for a novice. Though the animal 
may appear to be faultless it is as 
well to seek advice from a member 
of the local hunt rather than pit 
one’s wits against men who have 
more horse sense in their little fin- 
than you could acquire in a 
lifetime. 

Ireland still breeds the finest 
hunters in the world. This is due to 
the belief that “to get the best you 
must breed from the best blood.” 
Add the lime and lush grass of the 
Emerald Isle to build the bone and 
there you have the makings of the 
incomparable Irish horse. And for 
hunting what could be better than 
the damp, mild climate to give a 
good scent? 

There are many hunts and about 
eighty-five packs of hounds—tox- 
hounds, staghounds, beagles, harriers 


gers 


Condensed from Field Sports 
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and drag—so it is a case of a super- 
fluity of riches. No two hunts are 
alike as each has its own country. 
If it is Jarge fields of springy turf 
which are simply perfect for a fast 
gallop, then it is the Tipperary Hunt 
(the gallant Tipps) for you. The 
feature of this country is the broad 
banks or “doubles” which _ enclose 
the fields. To negotiate these suc- 
cessfully a horse must jump on top, 
change his feet or take an extra step 
and then jump off. The doubles look 
formidable, but a hunter will get 
used to them much more easily than 
the stone-faced single banks, which 
are responsible for more falls than 
almost any other obstacle. They 
should be tackled like a double but 
without changing feet on top. 
Tipperary shares with the Duhal- 
low the distinction of being one 


of 


Aherlow 


of Ireland’s largest hunting districts. 
Their followers are fortunate in 
being able to hunt regularly four 
days a week. 

The Duhallow country extends 
from North Cork to the Limerick 
border. A strange but true story 
goes with this pack. The founder 
was Lord Doneraile, who kept a 
tame fox as a pet. This fox repaid 
his master’s kindness by biting him 
and fatal hydrophobia developed. 
The Duhallow hounds are _ re- 
nowned for the quick and efficient 
manner with which they work a line 
of country, which is open and very 
similar to Tipperary. 

Limerick presents more variety. 
Here you get big banks, wide ditches, 
high stone walls with plenty of bogs 
and dykes. It is a formidable coun- 
try which needs a well-trained hunter 
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if you want to see the end of the 
chase. Adjacent lies the Scarteen 
(Black and Tans) country. They hunt 
in Limerick and Tipperary; the fer- 
tile Vale of Aherlow, at the foot of 
the Galtee Mountains, lies in their 
territory. The Black and Tans, so 
called because of their colour, have 
been hunted by the Ryan family of 
Scarteen House for over 200 years. 
This must surely be a record for 
faithful service. The pack are 
descended from the original Irish 
black and tan hounds and, in spite 
of their inbreeding, they have not 
deteriorated. 


iE great Kilkenny Hunt was 

started by Sir John Power in 
1797. Nothing was too much trouble 
for him to tackle if it meant giving 
his followers a good run. He planned 
and built up the best coverts in the 
country, so that a fox will break out 
of one and dash for the nearest with 
the hounds in hot pursuit. A fast 
hunt ensues, as the popular jingle 
puts it: — 


Kilkenny, Kilkenny, the land of the 
chase, 

Where horses and hounds always go 
the best pace. 


In 1951 this hunt had the longest 
run of the season—21 miles, which 
was good going even for Ireland. If 
you want to keep up with the Kil- 
kenny pack you need a horse that 
cannot only gallop fast but stay as 
well. Some of the best stayers in 
the racing world—The Tetrarch, 
Tetratema, Mr. Finks, to mention a 
few—were associated with Kilkenny 
and the stud farm at Mount Juliet. 

At the other side of the country, 
on the west coast, where the big 
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iE best known Master of the 

Tipps was undoubtedly Dick 
Burke, a famous character and 
one of the old school, who lived 
for horses and hunting. His pas- 
sion for horses was such that if 
he took a fancy to one he would 
buy it there and then, whether 
he had a use for it or not. At one 
time his stables held as many as 
50 horses, all purchased in this 
way. 

His passion for riding showed 
itself when he laid a wager of 
£1,000 (a lot of money in those 
days) to anyone who would ride 
him over five miles of Tipperary 
country. Dearly as an Irishman 
loves a bet no one took up the 
challenge, which shows what a 
wonderful horseman Dick Burke 
must have been. 











Atlantic rollers beat against the cliffs 
of Connemara, you will find the 
famous Galway Blazers. Everyone 
knows of them but few can tell you 
how they came by the name of the 
“ Blazers.” They started carly in the 
19th century as the Castleboy Hunt. 
One day they hunted long and hard 
and ended up entirely off the map 
at Offaly, which is Ormond Hunt 
country. Naturally after such a good 
chase a celebration followed at the 
local inn. The celebration became 
more and more hectic until in the 
end the inn was set ablaze and burnt 
down. Thereafter, instead of being 
wished a good day’s sport, members 
of the hunt were bidden to “ blaze 
away”; hence the “ Blazers.” 

Such is Ireland. There is plenty 
of sport for the sportsman. You need 
a big heart, for it is that which 
counts, not the heaviness of your 
purse. 





What! No Cowboys ? 
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HE European traveller in North 
Tl dale is made very much 

aware of space, and he is also 
made to think, in an unaccustomed 
way, of time. 

Some years ago, I was being shown 
the sights of Saskatoon, in the Cana- 
dian province of Saskatchewan, which 
was already a sizable town and the 
seat of a university. Passing by the 
railway station, my companion men- 
tioned that the railway dated back to 
1906 (I think that was the year). I 
innocently replied: “I wonder what 
Saskatoon was like before the railway 
came,” and wag brought up short by 
the answer: “There was no Saska- 
toon before the railway.” 


I REALISED then that, for the first 

time in my life, I was in a town 
that was much younger than myself. 
It is very difficult, but it is also very 
necessary for the European to re- 
mind himself how short is the his- 
tory that lies behind the places he 
sees and the people he meets in the 
Middle and Far West. 

The United States is not only a 
very foreign country; it is a very new 
country. Events that mark critical 
datvs, corresponding to our 1014 and 
1046, occurred there during the life- 
time of our fathers and grandfathers. 





H{°LLrwoop has many oddities. 

I especially recall two, one 
displeasing and the other charm- 
ing. The first was a Presbyterian 
church built of pink cement and 
looking exactly as if it were a 
huge pink blancmange turned 
out of a pudding shape. The 
second was a light motor-van re- 
tailing ice-cream, which made its 
presence known by playing some 
sort of musical-box as it rolled 
slowly along. 











I" is a very big country, and in so 

much space one expects to find a 
great variety of scenery. Travelling 
by bus, and so unable to stop when 
I might have liked to look at a view 
in detail, as it were, I was impressed 
by the monotony of the scenery. 

There are, of course, great differ- 
ences between the rolling green hills 
of Virginia, the’ miles of grain in 
Indiana ‘and Missouri, the burnt 
plains of Oklahoma and Texas, the 
desert of New Mexico, the castellated 
tablelands of Arizona, the citrus 
groves of California, the desolation 
of the “ bad lands ” of Wyoming, the 
rich arable country of Nebraska and 
Iowa, the pine forests and lakes of 
Minnesota, and the lush dairying 
lands of Wisconsin. 


Condensed from the Irish Times 
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to walk sometimes), 
their movements than we are. 





HAVE often wondered why Americans have the reputation of 

being “hustlers”, for they have always seemed to me to be 
“ dawdlers””. In a subway station in New York, with a slow-moving 
single-file escalator from the platform to the street paralleled by an 
ordinary staircase, I noticed that every passenger without a single 
exception queued up for the escalator. 
i such as a carpenter or gardener, that a casual 
observer can see at work, does not seem to be in a hurry; but this 
is misleading, for your really skilled man in any country can get 
through a lot of work without ever seeming pressed. 

People buying or serving in shops and cafés, getting in and out of 
buses and trams, walking along the streets (for even Americans have 
seem to me to be noticeably more leisurely in 








But if you take the longest journey 
it is possible to make in Ireland, say 
from Antrim to Kerry, you will travel 
through at least half a dozen different 
kinds of scenery. In the States I 
traveiled each day a longer journey 
than but on most the 
scenery was the same hour after hour 
all day long. 


this, days 


ROADSIDE signs are often strange 

and often puzzling. “ Squeeze Soft 
Shoulders ” is not “ safety last” ad- 
vice to the romantic but a combina- 
tion of two warnings, that the road 
marrows and that the edges of the 
verges are not surfaced. 

“City Limits—Bourbon” and 
“Bourbon—Business District” might 
arouse misleading expectations if 
they were not accompanied by a 
statement that the population of 
Bourbon is 543. “ Chew Mail Pouch 
Tobacco: Treat Yourself to the 
Best,” freshly painted on the sides of 
farm sheds, indicates that tobacco- 
chewing is a more widespread and 
respectable habit than one would 
have expected. 

“Do You Know The Desert? Be 
Prepared! 7oo Miles of Desert. Ice. 
Water. Radiators."—Such a garage 


sign reminds one that even in these 
days of motor-cars the desert still 
has its hazards, and makes one think 
of the perils of travel by horse and 
mule-train. 

“ Warning—Salt Lake is Full of 
Taxpayers” has me guessing still. 
“ Nite Crawlers ” I discovered even- 
tually to be some kind of bait used 
by fishermen. 


WHERE do the cowboys and cattle 


> 


in “Western” movies come 
from? I travelled hundreds of miles 
through what was certainly cattle 
country, even if it was not perhaps 
the cattle country, and I saw one 
cowboy. That is to say, I saw one 
man who was unmistakably a cow- 
boy: he was riding fences, as I think 
the phrase is. In every small town in 
these regions there were innumer- 
able big hats and high-heeled, fancy- 
topped boots: every male person, 
from small boys to old men, seemed 
to wear them (though I never saw 
“chaps” on their legs), no matter 
what they were doing—and many 
seemed to be doing nothing, very 
sensibly, having regard to the tem- 
perature. 

But they did not look like cowboys 
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who had come into town from the 
range for the day, and they had no 
horses. As for cattle, I saw a few 
beasts in groups of twos and threes 
scattered very sparsely over huge 
areas, but not nearly as many as I 
would see in a run of a few hours in 
any part of Ireland. 

‘here are probably ex- 
planations of this mystery. The 
region was suffering severely 
from drought, and the cattle might 
be concentrated where water was 
available, and away from the main 
highways. The horizon is so far away, 
and the pasturage is so scanty, that 
the catile are scattered very thinly 
over a wide area, and are almost in- 
visible to a passerby. And I suspect 
that the modern cowboy, unless he 
is working on a “ dude ranch ”, rides 
a jeep more often than a horse. 

Whatever the explanation, I felt 
cheated. 


severa! 


very 


AMERICAN English is rapidly ceasing 
to be English and becoming solely 


“ 


American. The verb “to lay” has 
ousted “to lie”; a leading article in 
a Los Angeles newspaper writes: 
“The responsibility lays ...”, and 
this use of “lay” is general in the 
conversation of persons of all degrees 
of education. The word “and” is no 
longer used in advertising signs, 
shop-window cards and similar popu- 
lar announcements; “bacon and eggs” 
has become “ bacon n eggs” all the 
way from Boston to Hollywood. 

A notice-board outside a _ public 
school in Los Angeles announces: 
“Adult Evening Classes—No Tui- 
tion ”, and I found the same bewilder- 
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ing use of “tuition” as meaning 
“tuition fees” in a leading article in 
the New York Times. In Hollywood, 
anything in the least remarkable is 
“fabulous”; a few years ago every- 
thing was “ colossal”, but that word 
has been worn out by misuse and has 
disappeared. The movie, radio and 
television worlds have, of course, 
their own jargon and spelling—“pix” 
for pictures, for example—and their 
trade journal is largely unintelligible 
to a foreigner. 

S'™PLiFIeD = spelling—“thru” for 

“through”—is less common than I 
would have expected and is restricted 
to a very few words. Personally, I 
am in favour of simplified spelling, 
but I am offended, nevertheless, by 
such a sign as “ Turn right on the 
red lite”. 

There is much pretentious, sen- 
tentious and obscure language in the 
pronouncements of politicians and 
officials, and the Americans have a 
delightful word, “ gobbledygook ”, to 
describe it. 

A great country and a remarkable 
people, simple and complicated, at- 
tractive and repellent, wealthy and 
wasteful, ingenious and silly, friendly 
and unreliable, boastful and hesitant, 
aggressive and timorous, generous 
and selfish, all the opposites that one 
can think of—that is the enigma and 
problem of the United States. The 
essence of the understanding and 
solution of it is time. The danger is 
that time may march on too fast for 
us Europeans who have to drag 
behind us the weight of so much 
history. 


Cwnlgd 
H4Priness is like jam—you can’t spread even a little 
without getting some on yourself. 
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AN OLD CHINESE ALWAYS BOWED 

when passing the Catholic church. 
The priest said to him one day: 
“Old Uncle, how is it that you who 
are not a Christian always bow when 
passing our church?” 

“Oh,” said the old man, “I be- 
lieve in my gods well enough, but 
I’m not taking any chances. I make 
a bow, just in case.” 


A CHINESE NAMED AH SONG WAS 
summoned as a witness in a law 
case in California. An Irish-American 
was the newly-appointed court crter. 
He was told to call for Ah Song. 
Puzzled for a moment, he gave the 
judge a shy look and then called out: 
“Gentlemen, would any of you 
favour his honour with a song?” 
—CHIANG YEE in The Silent 
Traveller in Dublin 
(London: Methuen). 


Gas Was Free ? 
AN OFFICER FROM THE CURRAGH ON 
a visit to West Point was arguing 
with a U.S. officer as to which Army 
had the better discipline. As the 
American was talking, one of his men 
came in. “Cap,” said the private, 
“can I have your jeep tonight? I’ve 
got to take out a dame.” “ Sure,” 
replied the officer. Then, turning to 
the Irishman, he said: “ There’s 
proof of our discipline. He needn’t 
have asked me!” 


Wearing of the Green 

HE GOLFER DROVE OFF, A BEAUTIFUL 

shot. The ball sailed straight down 
the fairway, leaped on to the green, 
and rolled into the hole. The golfer 
threw his club in the air with ex- 
citement. “ What have you suddenly 
gone crazy about?” asked his wife, 
who was trying to learn something 
about the game. “Why I just made 
a hole in one,” yelled the golfer, a 
wild gleam of delight in his eyes. 
“Did you?” asked his wife placidly. 
“ Do it again, dear, I didn’t see you.” 


Horns of a Dilemma 

A YOUNG WIFE ASKED HER HUSBAND 
to stop the car when they were 

having a run through the country- 

side. She went into a field and began 

picking flowers. Suddenly she noticed 

that there was a bull in the field. An 


The Perfect Squelch 
PHLpot CurRAN, famous bar- 

rister and wit of a century 
and a half ago, was told by a 
legal rival, notorious for his 
mean habits and slovenly appear- 
ance, that he was going to Cork 
for the Munster Circuit with 
only one guinea in his purse and 
one shirt in his bag. Curran com- 
mented acidly : “I suppose you'll 
not change either till you get 
back to Dublin?” 

















Life is a Gamble 


"THE vanity of Keats ever restrained him from admitting that there was 
anything he could not do. No emergency could find him at a loss. 

On one occasion it became apparent that, in the lodgings he shared with 
Chapman, all was not well with the chimney. Chapman advised that a 
sweep should be sent for, and Keats agreed. 

The sweep duiy arrived and in the course of his preparations for the 
job, collapsed Chapman was rather frightened but Keats diagnosed 
appendicitis and announced his intention to operate immediately, even if 
the only instruments accessible were those of the kitchen. He ordered 
Chapman to have the kitchen table in readiness, to boil water, and to lay 
out all the knives. 

Chapman, as in a dream, obeyed. Cowering awe-struck, he saw the poet- 
surgeon at work. Keats made a vast incision in the stomach region and then 
inserted (of all things) a pencil, watching the internal impact of its point 
with the aid of a powerful torch. After some manipulation of the pencil, 
Keats brusquely sewed the patient up and tossed him on to the bed. 

Chapman, utterly blanched and almost wordless, could see that the 
patient was dying, if not already dead. But Keats was in magnificent 
spirits, penetrating the darkest corners of the sordid kitchen with the happy 
beam of his eye. 

“This man is dying,” Chapman cried. “ What are you so pleased about?’ 

“I have just drawn a ticket in the Sweep,” Keats said. 

—MyYLES NA GCOPALEEN, in Social and Personal. 


was Jewish and I thought you were 
gentlemen.” 


> 





leaning over a_ gate, 
watched her silently. “Excuse me, 
sir,” she asked him, “ but is that bull 
over there safe?” “Well,” said the 
farmer thoughtfully, “I'd say he’s 
a sight safer than you are.” 


old farmer, 


—BeEN LEwIs. 


Limited Company 

‘THE SUCCESSFUL FINANCIER BOUGHT 
a country estate and immediately 

set to work to alter the entire land- 


Good—By George ! 


EORGE M. Conan, famous Broad- 

way producer, who had (as he said 
himself) “undiluted Irish blood in 
my veins”, wired for room reserva- 
tion at a certain hotel in Miami 
Beach. 

The hotel mistook Cohan for a 
Jewish name and politely informed 
him that they accepted reservations 
for “an exclusive restricted clientéle 
only.” 

Whereupon Cohan wired back w 
the hotel management: “ Both of us 
have been mistaken. You thought I 


‘ 


scape. He made lakes and waterfalls, 
sunken gardens, terraces and vistas, 
tore up trees and tore down anything 


that interrupted his view of the 
countryside. Showing a friend round 
one day——his only friend no doubt— 
he pointed proudly to an age-old oak 
which he had had transplanted to 
shade his library. “What do you 
think of that, eh?” he asked his 
friend. “ Well,” said the friend, “ it 
just shuws you what God could do 
if only He had the money.” 

—TED KAVANAGH in The Unmwerse. 
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Top Secret “Are you out of your mind?” cried 
the supervisor. “This is a secret 


URING A FACTORY COUNCIL ELEC- me 
ballot. 


tion in Red Czechoslovakia, voters 
were led to the polls and handed an ; 
envelope to be placed in the ballot Information, Please 
box. One of the more inquisitive [N THE DINING CAR OF A C.L.E. TRAIN 
workers opened his envelope and a couple noticed two nuns at 
Started to examine the ballot slip. another table. When neither could 
An alert official spotted him and identify the religious habit, the hus- 
shouted: “What are you doing?” band volunteered to settle the ques- 
“I’m just trying to find out who I tion. “ Pardon me, Sisters,’ he said, 
am voting for,” said the worker. pausing politely beside the nune’ 





Shocked Dockers ! 


“HE six coal heavers had had a good week of it on the 
Dublin Quays, and they were celebrating in a pub near 
the Abbey Theatre. To their amazement, a priest walked 
in and sauntering up to the counter ordered a small port. 
“Ah, Father,” said one of them, flushed with alcoholic 
good humour, “why don’t you take a man’s drink—have 
a ‘pint’ on me!” To their surprise, the priest consented. 
And when he had drunk the pint, the others, not wishing 
to be outdone, in turn treated his reverence to the “ man’s 
drink,” pooh-poohing any attempt—however half-hearted 
on his part—to stand a round. When he had finished, his 
reverence muttered something about an appointment, shook 
hands with the party, thanked them profusely and, promis- 
ing to see them the following night, hastily departed. “ The 
Lord save us, but that priest could hold his liquor!” ex- 
claimed a shocked docker. “Priest. . . .” echoed the bar- 
tender. “He’s no priest. He’s one of them actors in the 
Abbey!” 
—LIAM RIORDAN. 


HE local curate met little John in the street the day after 
twins had arrived in the family. “ Well, John,” he said, 
“T hear that God has sent you two little brothers.” “ Yes, 
Father,” the youngster replied: “And He knows where 
the money is coming from, too. I heard daddy say so.” 
—The Sign. 


HE meanest man in the parish was approached for a 
subscription towards the new church. There was much 
humming and hawing, many ifs ard buts; but finally he 
said: “Well, Father, put me down for £5. And, God 
knows, if I had it I'd give it to you.” 
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table, “ but would you mind telling 
me your Order?” “ Not at all,” one 
of the nuns smiled up at him. 

Lamb chops; and they're deli- 


cious !” 


Book—With Appendix ? 


DOCTOR HAD JUST LAID HIS WEARY 

head to pillow when the phone 
rang. Suppressing a groan, he picked 
up the receiver and mumbled: 
“What do you want at this time of 
the night? Hurry right over, doc!” 
an excited man’s voice exclaimed. 
“ My wife’s got one of those books 
on what to do until the doctor 
arrives, and I’m scared she’s going 
to do it!” 


” “« 


Qsc4R WILDE BOASTED TIIAT HE 
cou'd make a pun on any word 
or subject whatscever. One of those 
standing by said: “What about 
Queen Victoria?” Wilde replied, 
quickly: “She is not a subject!” 


Try, Try Again 


A SPIV HAD STARTED A LAWSUIT, BUT 
had to go on a smuggling trip 
before the case came to trial. About 
a week after his departure his lawyer 
sent him a telegram, stating briefly: 
“ Justice has triumphed.” Back from 
the client came the equally brief 
reply: “ Appeal immediately.” 


WOMAN FROM ICELAND, ARRIVING 
for holidays in Dublin, asked for 
a room at one of the best hotels, and 
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was shown into what she considered 
to be a very small, scantily-furnished 
apartment. She said, in a determined 
manner, and in broken English: “I 
will not this room have.” “No, 
madam,” said the porter, and brought 
in her bags. The lady thought that 
her faulty grammatical nstruction 
was the reason for the porter’s con- 
tinued obstinacy, so she repeated with 
deliberate distinctness: “I will this 
room not have.” The porter drew her 
hurriedly back across the threshold, 
switched on the power, and the lift 
went up. 


Diplomat 


‘THE young bride looked longingly 

into the jeweller’s window. “ Oh, 
Patrick, I'd love to have that brace- 
let!” “Sorry, dear, I couldn’t afford 
it, you know.” “ But if you could buy 
it for me, you would, wouldn’t you?” 
“No,” said Patrick. “Why ever 
not?” She was angry and hurt. “It 
isn’t good enough, dear.” “Oh, you 
darling!” 

—The Redemptorist Record. 


boy who was told to prepare for 

confession on Saturday night, re- 
plied that he did not need confession 
as he had committed no sins. “ Very 
well,” his parents said, “you can 
come with us, and while we are going 
to confession you can thank Our 
Lord for preserving you from sin.” 
“He ought to thank me,” said the 
little boy. 

—Fr. BERNARD Basser, S.]. 


Cwho od 


“ PRIENDS,” said the speaker, “TI know I’ve been a little 
lengthy tonight. But I feel justified. I am speaking to 


” 


posterity— 


“Yes,” interrupted a heckler, “and if you don’t hurry, 


they'll hear you.” 





it 


“ Pablo, who wants energy, atomic or otherwise?” 


“It’s from my wife—she says 
I must stop associating with 
you!” 
—By courtesy of Happy Variety 


—ZBy courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 


/ 

4 

Y 
Me oe 


“I’m leaving the car in the garage, 
dear—there’s something funny the 


matter with the steering.” 


—By courtesy of Happy Variety 





Child-star of 1940 is planning a film comeback 


What Happened te Margaret? 


JOAN RAPPERT 


HAT has happened to Margaret 
\ \ O’Brien? That question recurs 

to those who remember the 
little pig-tailed girl whose acting on 
the movie screen a decade ago tugged 
at their hearts. 

Is Margaret, who had played in a 
score of movies by the time she was 
twelve years old, a “has been”? Is 
the girl who received an academy 
award before her tenth birthday, now, 
at sixteen, through with her movie 
Did Margaret, as a child, 
“sheer instinct”, as has 


career ? 
act only by 
been said, or is she a real actress? 

In her travels, people say to her: 
“Didn’t you use to be Margaret 
O’Brien?” The lovely, and 
still freckled girl is hurt. She is the 
fourth generation of people. 
She doing well—until it was 
time to grow up. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
casting her in Ilittle-girl 
since Paul Hesse had discovered her 
forlorn-looking face, “a magnificent 
instrument for expressing the sharp 
emotions of childhood”. But the 
threshold of the awkward age was a 
letdown for both of them. 


slender 


show 


was 


been 


ever 


had 


roles 


HoL-ywoop expected her to fade 

away as the other child stars had 
done, but Margaret prom.sed herself 
she wasn’t finished with the movie 


Condensed from the Catholic 


Hera’d Citizen, 


world. She is now playing in summer 
stock and spending all the rest of 
her “in-between age” studying 
drama. She won’t be forced out of 
movies like the others, and her friends 
are amazed at her determination, de- 
sire to learn and persistence. 

Hollywood columnists and studio 
commissarics who once said: “ Don’t 
look, now, but the kid’s growing 
awfully fast. We’ve got a headache 
on our hands,” are also amazed. They 
haven’t predicted Margaret’s future 
yet, but they are not forgetting about 
her. 


summer theatre réles last 

year, Margaret was playing in 
Andover, N.J., when her 
mother became interested in the Blue 
Army of the Rosary. She pledged 
herself, as §,000,000 have 
done, to say a part of a Rosary daily, 
offer up sacrifices for world 
and wear the Brown Scapular of 
Mount Carmel. 

In Japan last fall, she became a 
close friend of Fr. Patrick O’Connor, 
S.S.C., correspondent for the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence news service, who accompanied 
her and Mrs. O’Brien to the shrine 
honouring chaplains killed in the 
Korean war. 

The Japanese teen-agers are fans 


U.S.A. 


‘AST in 


she and 


others 


peace 


Milwaukee, 
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of Margaret and received her warmly 
over there. She took part in their 
native motion picture, Girls Hand in 
Hand. 

These small réles, her constant 
studying and the advice of an old 
friend, Fr. Patrick Peyton, who is 
advancing the family Rosary crusade 
and “Family Theatre”, are begin- 
ming a new movie career for the 
Oscat-winner. 


APTISED Christine Angela and 

called Maxine, she was six years 
old when directors singled her out 
for movie réles. Two years prior, she 
had become known as an excellent 
magazine cover model, even with her 
“hair sticking straight out in two 
little pigtails”, said Mrs. O’Brien. 
The first sitting resulted from hours 
of waiting in a crowded room with 
darling little girls in golden curls and 
fancy clothes all competing for Paul 
Hesse’s attention. 

Margaret’s face was sensitive and 
serious, freckled and enhanced with 
the two jutting pigtails. She got the 
job, and began an eight-year career 
in Hollywood as an extraordinary 

roficient and naturally talented child 
star. She never presented serious dis- 
ciplinary problems and never flew 
into tantrums. George Frazier, in 
Collier’s magazine, was amazed at 
her “astonishing instinct and pro- 
digious memory ”. 

Margaret rarely forgot her lines; 
when she did, she would grin sheep- 
ishly and smile: “I’m very sorry.” 
Lionel Barrymore more than once re- 
ferred to her as “the only woman 
except my sister, Ethel, who made 
me take out my handkerchief in 
thirty years ”. 


The pictures that brought tears 


TO MARGARET? 57 
were Journey for Margaret, when 
she was five years old, and the famous 
Our Vines Have Tender Grapes, at 
eight. Her most grown-up réle was 
in Little Women. She played 
those parts with ease and couvicuon; 
there was no imitation of elders. 
SHE is a perfectionist and takes 
pride in that trait, as well as in 
her name. When she was first tagged 
“ Margaret” she used to end her 
night prayers with, “and thank you 
for Margaret ”. 

The thing for which her 
mother is grateful is the sound and 
loving mother-and-daughter relation- 
ship achieved despite the glare of 
publicity. They have been together 
constantly, with mother reading 
books and scripts to Margaret in 
dressing-rooms between “ takes ”. 

Said Mrs. O’Brien: “I read to her 
during a thousand intervals of wait- 
ing for costume fittings. .” Mar- 
garet’s father died shortly before she 
was born. 

Before she reached her teens, the 
star was earning about $9,000 a week 
but it could have been nine dollar, 
as far as she was concerned. She was 
unspoiled and remains that way to- 
day. She and her mother live very 
simply in their Beverly Hills home, 
keeping the house and doing their 
own cooking. 


one 


MARGaRET’s worst problem was un- 

tidiness those first years. After all 
of her mother’s pleading and lectures, 
she still housed a horrible conglomer- 
ation in her dresser drawers of ink 


and jacks, and 
lingerie. 
Mother and daughter have a ritual 


of attending a Saturday matinée each 


dog collars, balls 
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They work toge 

“We have combated the attention 
and public ty of studio personnel and 
the public by building a sound home 
life,” Mrs. O’Brien said. She is proud 
of that hi work. She afraid, 
for a while, that the hundreds of gifts 
that come to Margaret constantly 
would spoil her. 


was 


nme 
Jtbinw 


” 


in 


Charles Laughton, but Margaret was 
also known as the least pretentious 
of Hollywood child stars. She has a 
simple, direct way about her that has 
made a host of close friends. And she 
loves acting as a hobby, not a gain 
to personal glory. The camera is her 
best pal. 

Now she is working to get back 
into the Hollywood studios, and the 
onlookers think she'll make it. That 


She was called “ enchanting 
Lost Angel, and said to be 


“greatest actress in movies” 


the is what's happening to Margaret 


by O’Brien. 





- » Female Feats e 
ARRIVING early at the theatre, the girl excused herself and 
slipped out of her seat to go and mend her make-up. 

She had difficulty locating the cloakroom but eventually 
entered a large room, furnished in the old Victorian style. 
There was no one about save a maid dusting a chair. Care- 
fully she restored her make-up, adjusted her hair and 
straightened the seams of her stockings. Then she hurriedly 
worked her way back through the passages to her seat and 
sat down beside her escort. The play had started. “ How did 
it begin?” she whispered to her boy friend. 

“You should know,” was the terse reply. “ You were 
in it.” 











—The Advocate. 


‘THE young bride was recalling her first driving lesson. 

“ My husband was with me,” she said, “ and we had 

a frightful time! I stalled the car on a railway crossing 

and a train was coming. ”’ “ My dear,” the husband 

interrupted, “there was NO train coming.” With a frigid 

look in his direction, the bride answered, “ There was a 
train coming SOMETIME,” and went on with her story. 
—Liberty. 


OOKING rather thoughtful, she stepped off the scale. 
~“ A little overweight, dear?” asked hubby. 
“Of course not, you fool. It’s just that, according to this 
chart, I should be six inches taller.” 
—Evening Echo. 


TO woman ever takes another wornan’s advice about 
frocks. Naturally, you don’t ask the enemy how to win 
the war. 
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The horses refused to cross the bridge that led to the gallows, and John 
Scanlan had to get out of the carriage and walk to his deatn 


The Man O’Connell 


Not 


W. MAC 


LLEN HANLEY, not quite sixteen, 
Bowes of outstanding beauty and 

of a bright and friendly disposi- 
tion which endeared her to all who 
knew her, in her little world of 
Ballycahane and the nearby village 
of Croom, in County Limerick. 

On June 29, 1819, this young girl 
disappeared from the house of her 
uncle, John Connery, by whom she 
had been reared after the death of 
her mother. On September 6, her 
body was washed ashore at Money- 
point, on the River Shannon, bearing 
unmistakable evidence that she had 
been murdered. 

A young man in his_ twenties, 
named John Scanlan, son of one of 
the leading county families, and re- 
cently a lieutenant in the Royal 
Marines, was arrested. Several months 
later, Scanlan’s boatman and general 
servant, Stephen Sullivan, was also 
arrested. 

Both of these men were brought 
to trial on the ‘capital charge, but at 
different times, as Sullivan had ab- 
sconded immediately after the dis- 
covery of the body of Ellen Hanley, 
and was not arrested until May of 
the following year, some six months 
after his master, John Scanlan, had 
been taken into custody, and two 
months after Scanlan had been tried. 


Could 


Save 


LYSAGHT 


THE tral of Scanlan, in March, 

1820, created a big sensation, 
partly owing to the high social posi- 
tion of his family, who were con- 
nected with many leaders of society 
and some titled people in County 
Limerick, and partly owing to the 
extreme youth and beauty of the 
victim. He was defended by Daniel 
O’Connell. 

The presiding judge was the Hon- 
ourable Richard Jebb, fourth Justice 
of the King’s Bench. 

The courthouse in which the trial 
was held stands opposite the historic 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, in Bridge 
Street. The building is still in a good 
type of repair, but has been con- 


Condensed from Death Sails the Shewnon (The Kerryman, Ltd., 9/6) 
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verted into schools run by the Irish 
Christian Brothers. Gerald Griffin, 
well-known novel, The Col- 
legians, is a fiction version of the 
Colleen Bawn story, himself became 
a Christian Brother and his bust now 
adorns the front of the schools where, 
as a young reporter, he attended the 
trial of Scanian. 


whose 


WHILE there was no tendency to 
underestimate the danger in which 
Scanlan stood, it was felt by his 
people thai, with O’Connell at his 
back, he would be acquitted: No 
doubt they were sustained in this 
opinion by a firm belief in Scanlan’s 
innocence, in spite of his flight. 

His people’s optimism must have 
affected Scanlan, for, on the day of 
the trial, he entered the dock with a 
confident step, and glanced around 
the court without the slightest trace 
of fear. 

On the order, “ Put forward John 
Scanlan”, the prisoner stepped briskly 
to the front of the dock, and the 
Clerk of the Crown, in his level, im- 
personal voice, read out the indict- 
ment : 


“John Scanlan, you _ stand 
charged that on or about the 14th 
July, 1819, in collusion with 
another, not yet in custody, you 
did kill and murder one Ellen 
Hanley, otherwise Ellen Scanlan, 
your reputed wife, against peace 
and statute of our Lord the King. 
Do you plead guilty or not guilty 
to the charge?” 

To this, Scanlan replied, in a clear, 
firm voice, “Not Guilty”, and the 
jury having been sworn, the Prose- 
cuting Counsel, Mr. Pennefather, 
opened the case for the Crown: 
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[HE prisoner, John Scanlan, a 

young man of good education 
and upbringing, belonging to a re- 
spected family of high social stand- 
ing. in County Limerick, made the 
acquaintance of Ellen Hanley to- 
wards the end of 1818, or early in the 
following year. 

“Towards the end of June, 1819, 
Scanlan, who may then have been 
genuinely in love with the young 
girl, prevailed on her to elope with 
him, and they went through a form 
of marriage—a secret marriage—in 
Limerick. There is good reason to 
doubt the validity of this marriage; 
but on one aspect of it there can be 
no doubt whatever. Ellen Hanley 
firmly believed that the marriage was 
a valid one, and that she was John 
Scanlan’s lawful wife. 

“Immediately after the marriage, 
Scanlan took her to live in Glin, a 
village on the east side of the Shan- 
non, about eight miles below Foynes. 


“ SCANLAN had not been long living in 
Glin, when he began to see him- 
self in a situation in which he would 
be held up to the censure of his own 
people and the ridicule of his friends; 
a situation in which he found him- 
self encumbered with a peasant girl, 
to whom he may—or may not—have 
been legally married, but who stood 
not an earthly chance of being ad- 
mitted to the imner circle of his 
aristocratic friends, and—Scanlan’s 
infatuation began to wane—to wane 
rapidly. Within a fortnight of the so- 
called marriage, Ellen Hanley was no 
longer his chief joy, but his chief 
problem. Scanlan’s reputation—even 
among his friends—was that of a 
wild, impetuous young man. 
The stage was set for tragedy! 
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N the evening of July 13, 1819, 

Scanlan, Ellen Hanley, and the 
boatman, Stephen Sullivan, were re- 
turning by boat from Kilrush, on 
the opposite side of the Shannon, to 
Glin. At Kilrush quay, Scanlan was 
accosted by four Glin people whose 
boatman had disappointed them, and 
these people succeeded in inducing 
him to give them a passage across 
the river to Glin. During that pas- 
sage they were overtaken by a violent 
storm, as a result of which they had 
to put in at Carrigafoyle, some eight 
miles or so down the river from 
Glin, but on the same side, where 
they remained for the night. 

“In the morning, the Glin people 
continued their journey home by 
road, the last to leave being Ellen 
Walsh, who will testify that, as she 
left Carrigafoyle, she saw _ the 
prisoner, John Scanlan, Ellen Hanley 


N the story of Ellen Hanley, Gerald Griffin based his well-known 


It is also the story on which Dion Boucicault based his stage play, 
The Colleen Bawn, and it forms the setting for Benedict’s opera, 


But in all these versions of the story, there are many flights of 
fancy, both in location and incident. The writers have scattered 
sentiment and glamour over the story with a lavish hand. 

Those who wish to compare the authentic story with the various 
fiction versions may do so readily on referring to the following 


Sullivan was not a hunchback, as “ Danny Mann’ 
trayed, but a young and well-built man. 

All the other fiction characters, such as Myles-na-Coppal, Sheila 
and Father Tom, existed only in the writer’s imagination and may 
be dismissed as phantoms—very likeable phantoms, be it conceded, 
who have added much to the glamour of the story. 
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In real life: 
Ellen Hanley. 


John Scanlan. 
Stephen Sullivan. 
> 18 always por- 
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and Scanlan’s boatman, Stephen Sul- 
livan, together. That was the last that 
was seen of Ellen Hanley alive.” 


NO witnesses were called for the 
defence and Daniel O’Connell 
rose to address the jury: 

“Gentlemen of the Jury: The 
Law secks not blind vengeance but 
justice. 

“The Prosecution seeks to prove 
that the prisoner is guilty of the 
atrocious murder of his young and 
lovely wife, within a few brief weeks 
of their marriage, and they ask you 
to believe that the impelling motive 
to this dreadful crime lay in the an- 
ticipated disapproval of his people, 
when the fact of the marriage became 
public. 

“Now, gentlemen, there stands 
before you the prisoner, John Scan- 
lan, a young man—a very young man, 
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of good family, good education and 
good upbringing. 

“Is this the type of man who 
would descend to the murder of a 
young and trusting wife? and for no 
greater reason, according to the Pro- 
secution, than that his parents might 
not approve of his marriage. Gentle- 
men, cast about in your own experi- 
ence of human nature, and ask your- 
selves if the crime is not fantastically 
out of the alleged 
motive. Who would hang a dog on 
this far-fetched theory? 


proportion to 


“ Rut, you may well ask yourselves, 

if John Scanlan is innocent of 
this young girl’s murder, then who 
committed the crime? 

“John Scanlan had in his employ- 
ment a boatman and general servant, 
named Stephen Sullivan, who was 
obsessed with a dog-like devotion to 
his young master; a devotion which 
brooked no obstacle in his master’s 
way, and which made him quite 
ready to strike down anybody who 
crossed that master’s path. 

“You have this fanatical follower 
nursing the conviction that his young 
master and friend, having married 
beneath him, is faced with social 
ruin. 

“ Gentlemen of the Jury: does not 
the logic of what I have suggested 
strike home to you? If I am wrong, 
why has Sullivan disappeared ? Why 
is he at the present moment a fugitive 
from justice? To that query, reason 
and commonsense can give but one 
answer :. Find Sullivan and you find 
the murderer.” 


s O’Conneil proceeded with his 
speech for the defence, it became 
evident that he was making a pro- 
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found impression on the jury, and, 
if they had retired to consider the 
case at the conclusion of his speech, 
it is more than likely that John 
Scanlan would have been acquitted. 

Counsel for the Prosecution fol- 
lowed, however, with a trenchant 
reply, pointing out, among other 
matters, that if the fact of his being 
a fugitive proved Sullivan guilty, the 
test applied with equal force to Scan- 
lan, who had been a fugitive for four 
months. 

The judge summed up and the 
jury retired. After a fairly lengthy 
absence, they returned with the an- 
nouncement that they could not 
agree. The judge then asked them to 
retire again and give the case further 
consideration. 

When next they returned, they had 
a verdict—Guilty ! 


‘THursDay, March 16, 1820. An un- 


usually large number of people 
are abroad in the streets of Limerick. 
In the vicinity of Ballsbridge large 
crowds have collected, and all cyes 
are fixed on the northern (or Clare) 
side of the bridge. 

At this period the Limerick Gaol 
was situated in that part of the city 
known as “ The Island”. This por- 
tion of the city is so called from the 
fact that a loop of the Shannon en- 
circles the “Island” like a capital 
a _e 

The place of execution for con- 
victs was not within the precincts of 
the gaol, but on Gallows Green, on 
the outskirts of the city, approxi- 
mately a mile distant from the gaol. 
On this Gallows Green, public execu- 
tions were carried out in full view of 
all who cared to attend. 

To go from the gaol to Gallows 
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Green it was necessary to cross the 
river (by Ballsbridge), and here the 
waiting crowds craned their necks 
for the first glimpse of the carriage 
in which Scanlan would be conveyed. 

Suddenly the clamour increased; 
there was a loud command: “Halt!” 
and the mounted escort came to a 
stop. 


“Wuat’s up, young fellow?” de- 

manded an old grandfather with 
a blackthorn stick, of a young lad 
who was perched on a wall to get a 
better view. “ What’s up?” the old 
man repeated, giving the boy a poke 
of the stick to attract attention. 

“The carriage horses won’t cross 
the bridge,” replied the boy excitediy. 

“What the hell do you mean— 
‘Won't cross the bridge’?” retorted 
the old man, catching some of the 
excitement. 

“They won’t cross the bridge, I 
tell you,” said the boy. “ Isn’t that 
plain?—Oh, look! Look!” he added, 
“there’s a soldier prodding ’em with 
the point of his bay’net.” 

“That'll soon move ’em on,” said 
the old chap, grimly. 

“No! no!” shouted the boy, in 
rising excitement. “ The horses won’t 
budge. They won’t cross the bridge!” 

By this time the clamour had 
swelled to an immense volume. “ My 
God! that’s queer,” muttered the old 
man. Women shrieked, and high 
above the din another woman’s voice 
sobbed in hystcrical excitement: 

“It’s the hand of God!—He’s 


innocent !” 


O’CONNELL 


COULD NOT SAVE 63 


‘THE refusal of the horses drawing 

Scanlan’s carriage to Gallows 
Green to cross the bridge over the 
river, made a deep impression on the 
crowds; and many who before were 
ready to condemn Scanlan, saw in 
this incident an omen of inno- 
cence. When Scanlan jumped alertly 
from the carriage and wa'ked with 
head erect on the long journey to 
Gallows Green, there was a com- 
plete swing-over in his favour. 

Throughout his ordeal he pre- 
served a rare courage, and died, pro- 
testing his complete innocence of the 
crime. 


nis 


SULLIVAN was later arrested in 

County Kerry, where he had 
married a farmer’s daughter under 
the name of Clifford. He was dis- 
covered in Tralee gaol! 

He was there under his assumed 
name—awaiting trial on a charge of 
passing counterfeit notes in a Scart- 
agien pub. 

A fellow-prisoner got a reward of 
£20 from Dublin Castle for identify- 
ing him. 


‘THE evidence at Sullivan’s trial—at 

which he had no counsel defend- 
ing him—was much the same as that 
produced against his master. Before 
his public execution he confessed, 
“ but it was Mr. Scanlan who put me 
up to it”, 

The Colleen Bawn sleeps in the 
little country churchyard of Burrane, 
not far from where her body was 
washed ashore. 


Cw od 


SomE people lose the art of conversation without losing the 
power of speech. 





Film-making under difficulties 


Round the World with a Camera 


“ TATLER ” 


ECENTLY back in his native 

Dublin for the second time since 

he left it thirty-three years ago 
was film technician James Talbot 
Gibney of North Hollywood. James 
has an unusual trick of living. When 
he has made enough money, he likes 
to take time off to travel. 

He has been in every one of the 
States of the American Union and 
has adventured in South America, 
particularly in Mexico. 

A small lithe man in a gaberdine, 
with a beret on his head, a camera 
round his neck, and a twinkle in hi: 
eye, James likes seeing new places 
and new faces. Now, for a change, 
he visited old places, and saw familiar 
faces. He found the new Ireland very 
much to his taste. 


S a boy he went to the Queen 

Street National Schools in Dublin 
and the Christian Brothers in Clon- 
mel. Later he became a newsreel 
cameraman attached to a firm which 
had offices in Lord Edward Street. 
That led to all sort of adventures. 

Once he filmed a military proces- 
sion moving up Dame Street, amid 
cheering crowds. As he left, his job 
done, two men closed in on either 
side of him, took the camera off him 
and threw it into the Liffey—those 
cheering crowds would have been 
adverse propaganda on the world 
screens for the Irish cause. 


He became cameraman to the Film 
Company of Ireland. They shot a 
film, Willy Reilly and the Colleen 
Bawn. The manager of the company 
was Joseph MatcDonagh, and John 
MacDonagh, his brother, played one 
of the leading réles. Their brother 
was Thomas MacDonagh, executed 
in Easter Week. 


ONE of the scenes in the film, which 

was shot around Rathfarnham, was 
of Mass being celebrated on a rock 
on a hillside. The congregation had 
scouts posted to warn them of the 
approach of the Redcoats. 

The film company had scouts 
posted too, this time to warn them 
of the approach of the Black-and- 
Tans! 

“Funny the way history repeated 
itself,” smiled James. 

“What sort of film was 
Reilly?” 1 asked. 

“It was good,” said James, 
cept for the weather.” 

Subsequently he and Joseph Mac- 
Donagh toured Scotland with the 
film to stir up sympathy for Ireland. 

When James came home this time 
he made a point of flying. He had 
a particular interest in his flight 
over the Atlantic. He had been at 
Clifden to photograph Alcock and 
Brown after their historic flight and 
he wanted to compare what is with 
what was. 


Willy 


“ 


ex- 
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AMES has a brother in business in 
Dublin and another, Luke, in San 

Francisco, who made a name for 

himself as a portrait painter. 

Luke Gibney emigrated from 
Dublin some ten years or so before 
James, He became a window decorator 
for an American dentrifice company. 

James thought he knew everything 
about Art. Luke, on the other hand, 
did not care a hoot about it. Then 
he began mixing with the artists and 
writers who gather about Telegraph 
Hill in San Francisco. He liked them 
and their way of life. When he was 
forty he decided that he would 
become an artist. He learned from 
watching up - and - coming young 
painters at work. He received no 
academic training but kept trying. 

James admits that his brother’s 
first drawings did not seem to show 
very much promise. 





sounding certitude: “From 


answered Nellie. 


> 


“[F one of us gets down,’ 





Now in his middle fifties, Luke is 

an established portrait and land- 
scape painter, and his work is to be 
seen in many of the American 
galleries. 

Recently he did a portrait of the 
noted singer, Hildegarde. She has a 
collection of paintings which include 
Renoirs and Matisses and the French 
Impressionists. One day she dropped 
into Luke’s studio. On the easel 
was a Madonna which he had just 
finished. 

“T must have that,” she said, and 
bought it on the spot for 500 dollars. 
She had it hung amid her collection 
of famous French paintings. 


[_UKE, who is a friend of William 

Saroyan, was offered a commis- 
sion to paint the portrait of Gov- 
ernor Warren, of California, elevated 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. 


Home of the Irish ! 


UNITED STATES nun was telling with glee of a geography 

test among her third-grade students in which she asxed 
where the German people came from, the French people, 
the Italian, the English, and so forth. 

All went well until she finally asked: “And where do 
the Irish come from?” ‘Then came this answer with re- 


Notre Dame!” 


—Information. 


ELLIE was saying her prayers. She surprised her mother 

with the ending sentence—“ And please, God, make 
Rome the capital of Turkey.” 

“Why do you say that?” asked her mother. 

“ Because that’s what I put on my examination pape 


said the little boy to his sister 
when they were riding the hobby horse together, 
“there will be more room for me.” 
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Synod House, St. Michael’s Hill, Dublin—a drawing by S. R. Laird 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Irish Times) 
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Underground 


UST OUTSIDE WHITEHEAD, IN Co. 

Antrim, there used to be a notice- 
board bearing the words: “ Site of 
the Proposed Channel 
Tunnel.” That was 
half a century ago, and 
a good many people 
thought at the time that in a matter 
of a few years the great tunnel join- 
ing Ulster with Scotland would be- 
come a reality. They were wrong. 
The notice-boird, which has long 
since disappeared, was destined to 
mark, not the beginning but the end 
of a story. . 

It was almost a hundred years ago 
that detailed plans for an Irish 
Channel tunnel were first put for- 
ward, and at least a dozen different 
schemes were considered at different 
times. Apart from the cost, however, 
the greatest obstacle was always 
“ Beaufort’s Dyke”, a deep depres- 
sion in the sca-bed some six miles 
off the Scottish coast, and there were 
all sorts of proposals—some of them 
incredibly fantastic—as to how this 
submarine valley might be bridged 
or avoided. 

Probably the most ingenious solu- 
tion was one put forward in 1890 by 
an engineer called James Maxton. 
This was for a “submerged buoyant 
bridge ”, constructed of prefabricated 
steel cylinders suspended about 
sixty feet below the surface in a 
straight line from Donaghadee to 
Portpatrick. He maintained there was 
no risk of the cylinders being pierced, 
and even if a puncture should de- 
velop, he said, “the trains would be 
so equipped that the inrush of water 
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to Scotland ? 


would propel them to safety at enor- 
mous speed ”. 
—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


TOKEN COIN USED A LONG TIME 
ago by Robt. Perry & Son (now 
Robt. Perry & Son Ltd.), brewers, 
Rathdowney, was fouad 
behind some old wocd- 





LAOIS ~- 
| work in a public-house 


in Ireland recently. Now 
in the possession of Mr. Daniel E. 
Dixon, managing director of the 
company, the token is for £1. 

It was a common practice at one 
time for brewery and other firms to 
pay wages and accounts by tokens, 
which were accepted by local trades- 
people. The use of these tokens 
ceased in the early part of the last 
century. 

—The Brewers’ Guardian. 


(CHAUCER, THE FAMOUS ENGLISH 
poet, had links with Inishowen. 
Elizabeth de Burgh, daughter of 
__. Richard de Burgh, 
- the famous Red Earl, 
DONEGAL who erected North- 
a burgh or New Castie, 
on the shore of Lough Foyle, the 
ruins of which have long been known 
as Greencastle, was married to 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, fourth son 
of Edward ill. 

Chaucer, the son of a vintner, be- 
came, at the age of sixteen, page to 
Elizabeth, and continued at court till 
13:6, when he joined the army which 
invaded France under Edward III. 


—Derry Sentinel. 
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BUTTER, BELIEVED 
1,000 years oid, 
Ballyheady, Co. 

Cavan. The finder, 

p James Dufy, 

ok wt to Killeshan- 

a Creamery where 

an analyst deciared it to be periectly 

Ires. 

The analyst, M 
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CAVAN 


r. John Smith, who 
has been testing butter for thirty 
years, said: “It is whiter than any 
butter I have ever seen. The moisture 
content is 22.6 per cent. compared 
with 16 per cent. in creamery butter, 
and there is no salt in it.” 

Mr. Smith’s estimate of the age of 
the butter—17 lb. it: “It is cer- 
tainly hundreds of years old—may 
well be 1,000.” 
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‘he Anglo-Celt. 
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Born IN CURRAGHBAHA, 
leigh, in 1770, John Daly Burke be- 

came a United Irishman, was scuzht 
by the British, but 
escaped to Amer:ca. 

Until his death, 
in a duel in 1508 
he had a varied and distinguished 
career as editor, playwright, actor, 
histor.an, orator, teacher, lawyer and 
soldier. He was welcomed in the 
highest society in Virginia and was 
esteemed and r.spected for his adm:r- 
able qualities aad love of indepcen- 
dence. 

His poem Sheela na Guira gives 
the clue to his origin. It is the legend- 
ary name of the Amazonian daughter 
of O’Dwyer who was married to 
McWal:er Burke of Borrisoleigh in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

An uncle entered him while very 
young in Trinity College. While there 
he was tried by the board on charges 
of deism and republicanism arising 


TIPPLRARY 
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Te joys of parents are socs 
fears. 


wis 
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from contributions to The Dublin 
Evening Post, and was already known 
to the authorities as a man to be 
watched. 

He was in company with twenty- 
nine other young men outside Trinity 
Couvege when a body of soidiers 
passed, leading a prisoner to drum- 
head execution. Infuriated at the 
sight he rushed at the head of his 
comrades to the rescue of the con- 
demned man. The attempt failed and 
Burke was forced to run for his liie. 
He ran into a bookseller’s shop and 
succeeded in escaping waile his Irish 
wolfhound kept the soldiers at bay. 
In his escape he was assisted by a 
Miss Daly who provided him with 
woman’s clothing. After this he 
adopted Daly as his middle name. He 
finally escaped to America. 

—S&AMUS BurRKE in the Tipperary 

Star. 


‘THE 100 YEAR GLD, 170 FEET HIGH 
Fastnet Lighthouse, perched on 
the side of a pinnacle of rock, seven 
miles out in the Atlantic 
from Crookhaven, was 
known to emigrants as 
the “Teardrop of Ire- 
land”. it was the last bit of the 
country they saw after leaving Cobh 
on their way to the New World. 

It was after the wreck of the 
A nerican ship, the Stephen Whitney, 
wiia the loss of almost I00 passen- 
gers, in November, 1847, that it was 
aecided to build a lighthouse on the 
Fastnet. 

So intense was the heat from the 
original light—a pressure lamp burn- 
ing either colza or paraffin—that tue 
large globe would sometimes melt 
and bend over. 

—ANDREW COGHLAN in the Weekly 

Examiner. 
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nd so are their griefs and 


—FRANCIS BACON. 





Before reading this, test your memory: 


Who Are the Poets in St. Patrick's? 








HAT native poets of Ireland 
Wee commemorated in St. 

Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin? 
Four, as far as we can discover. That 
is to say, four, if we include Jonathan 
Swift, who would by some be 
excluded from the ranks of the poets. 
Hie would not have been admitted by 
Dryden, who once sent back some 
juvenile pindaric odes with the chiil- 
ing verdict, “ Cousin Swift, you will 
never be a poet!” 

The first to have a monument in 
St Patrick’s is Turlough Carolan, the 
last of the Irish bards. We have 
found in the eclectic pages of the o!d 
Dublin Penny JFournal of 1832, a 
fact about him which must be one of 
the curiosities of literature. It is just 
this—that the minstre] MacAib wrote 
an elegy on the death of Carolan, and 
that Carolan also wrote an elegy on 
the death of MacAib! 


Oh! ye blest spirits, dwelling with 
your God, 

Hymning His praise as ages roll 
along, 

Receive my 
bright abode, 

And bid him aid you in jy 
Sacred song. 

So sang MacA’‘b, as translated by 

Thomas Furlong. 


Turlough in your 


sur 


UT how came it, then, that Carolan 
should sing his bro«en-hearied 
lament for MacAil? 


This is the story as told in Hardi- 
man’s Irish Minstrelsy. (The point is, 
that Carolan was biind.) 

“One day, after a long absence, 
MacCabe meeting Carolan disguised 
his voice, and accosted him as a 
stranger, insinuating that he came 
from MacCabe’s neighbourhood. 
Whereupon Carolan eagerly enquired 
if he knew one Charles MacCabe, to 
which the wag rather improperly 
replied that he had been at his 
funeral; the news of which so affected 
our bard, that he broke out into the 
following strain: 

Light of my eyes! lost solace of 

my mind! 
To seek—to hear thee—eagerly 
I sped; 
In vain I came—no trace of thee 
I find— 
Save the cold flag that shades 
thy narrow bed. 
voice is low —my mood of 
mirth ts o’er, 
I droop in 
widowed dove, 
Tal?, talk of tortures—talk of pain 
no more-—— 
Nought strikes us like the death 
of those we love. 
cCabe was so touched by this 
proof cf frieadshiv, that he 
clasped him in his arias, and revealed 


” 
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sadness like the 


“oaASL 


gen ine 


himsell. 


T HE 


tne 


second poet commemorated is 
Rev- 


young clergyman, the 
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erend Charles Wolfe, who died in 
1823 in health from the 
labours of a County Tyrone country 
parish during a terrible epidemic of 
disease. 

There have been a few poets like 
Burgon who would be unknown but 
for one immortal flash of genius. 
Eurgon’s name survives because of 
the line on Petra—A rose-red city, 
ha!f as old as time. 

Charlies Wolfe, though he did write 
some other reasonably good verse, 
claims literary immortality for The 
Burial of Sir John Moore. It is a 
poem which possesses a simplicity 
which defies analysis, but, like Gray’s 
Elegy, it has passed the test of time. 
As a solitary phenomenon, Wolfe’s 
poem is a literary curiosity, and 
critics of his own age found it hard 
to believe that he could actually have 
been the author. 

“Father Prout” further obscured 
the subject by publishing a transla- 
tion in French and by pretending 
that it veas the original which Wolfe 
had copied. Happily for Wolfe’s 
reputation, the original was incor- 
porated in a letter to a friend, and 
the whole has been preserved by the 
Royal Irish Academy. 


7O 


worn out 


ANotuer of St. Patrick’s poets is 

that cheerful Percy French of an 
all-rounder, Samuel Lover. An article 
in the Athenaeum published in 1874, 
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ERHAPS the most moving thing 

which Lover ever wrote was 
in a letter to his friend, the 
Reverend E. H. Nelson, asking 
that he would read the burial 
service over his body. The poet’s 
words have been incorporated in 
his epitaph on a marble slab in 
the north aisle of St. Patrick’s. 

“ He died . . in firm faith that 
having been comforted by the 
rod and staff of his Heavenly 
Father in approaching the dark 
valley of the Shadow of Death, 
he would be, through the tender 
mercy of his Saviour, gathered 
among the flock of the Good 
Shepherd.” 











soon after his death, spoke of him 
with more truth than kindness. “ A 
thoroughly lovable Irishman, one of 
those unfortunately qualified men 
who do everything well, but fail to 
be pre-eminent in anything.” 

Though he was a R.H.A., that was 
certainly true of his painting. His 
singing was of the amiable drawing- 
room kind of a Tom Moore. Most of 
his books were agreeable without 
being great. But in his story, Handy 
Andy, he does reach comical genius, 
and as a writer of lyrics, his songs 
like The Low-backed Car are as good 
of their kind as songs can be. 

As a poet he just gets by to enter 
the Poets’ Corner of St. Patrick’s. 


EOPLE who try to do something for the world are in- 
variably tedious. The really pleasant people are those 
who have managed to persuade the world to do something 


for them. 


—Oscar WILDE. 


‘THE happiest women, like the happiest nations, have no 


history. 





Synge puzzled this traveller from the East 


Play! 


What A Shocking 


S 


CHIANG YEE 


NE result of Confucius’s teach- 
Q ing on filial piety is that a son 

who disobeys his parents or 
shows disrespect for any of his elders 
has always been called in China a 
Wild Boy. Christy Mahon, the hero 
of J. M. Synge’s poetical drama, The 
Playboy of the Western World, 
seemed to me, when I saw the play 
for the first time in 1938 at the Abbey 
Theatre, to be something much more 
awful than a Wild Boy. 

I confess that I could not at that 
time follow the meaning of the words 
closely. I have called the play a 
“ poetical drama ”, although its words 
are not arranged in verses: for what 
else is one to call Synge’s heightened 
dialect, which is surely not prose? 
This strange, lyrical language, and 
the Irish accent in which it is spoken, 
made it difficult for me to grasp the 
significance of many individual 
speeches. But the outline of the 
action was only too clear. 

A fine-looking young man, Christy 
Mahon, tells, without shame or re- 
morse, how he has killed his father— 
for no particular reason that I could 
see. And what to me was worse, his 
story was received with respect and 
even approval by six or seven Mayo 
peasants at a remote country inn, and 
especially by Pegeen Mike, the inn- 
keeper’s daughter, a vigorous, sharp- 
tongued girl who despises the timid 


Condensed from The Silent Traveller 


and poor-spirited but devoted man, 
Shawn Keogh, to whom she is be- 
trothed. 

Christy, encouraged by the recep- 
tion cf his story, begins to glory in 
his deed and boasts of it. Pegeen 
loses her heart to him, and so does 
the still-young Widow Quin. The 
men find additional reasons for ad- 
miration in the extraordinary. strength 
and skill he displays in the village 
sports. Everyone is captivated. 


was completely bewildered. Did 

filial respect count for nothing 
among the Irish? How could the 
censor have allowed the play to be 
produced and shown to a full house 
night after night? For the first time 
my faith that the peoples of the 
world are at heart the same was 
shaken. 

The entire play seemed to be in 
direct opposition to Confucius’s 
teachings on the right conduct of 
man. In 1938, I had lived in England 
for more than five years, and my 
strict Confucian upbringing had 
already become modified in detail. 
But I still thought of the main ethical 
tenets of Confucianism as being uni- 
versally applicable and indeed as in- 
controvertible truth. 

Confucius taught that the child 
shou'd never forget the suffering his 
mother endured in giving him birth 


in Dublin (London: Methuen & Co., 


Ltd., 21/-) 
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and the anxieties borne by both 
parents in bringing him up; and that 
in consequence it behoved hin to 
render every possible service to his 
father and mother and to show them 
every possible respect. Filial piety is 
the central pr.nc!ple of Confucianism. 
By this standard, Christy Mahon 
seemed to me too unfilial to contem- 
plate. Avpaiicd by the immorality of 
the action, I missed every other 
point in the play. 


FIVE years passed, and then I saw a 

posier announcing the produc- 
tion of The Playboy of the Western 
World in Oxford, and I decided to 
go. This was at the height of World 
War II. I had been bombed out of 
my London dwelling, war had largely 
stopped my silent traveis and 
obstructed my plan to return home 
to China, and I had come to live in 
Oxford. 

For me, to be a filial son, in the 
way I had been trained as a boy, was 
out of the question. Death and de- 
struction went on all around. Many 
English people whom I knew had 
suffered the loss of a son or daughter. 
Young Engiish friends were in the 
Services and were themselves en- 
gaged—particularly those in the Air 
Force—in killing, and were being 
applauded for it. It was an abnormal 
time and I grew accustomed to seeing 
things happen which I had thought 
impossible. 

By this different standard, what 
was there so extraordinary about a 
fine young man “shooting a line” 
about kiliing his father? And was 
there anything so wonderful in 
Pegeen Mike’s being deeply im- 
pressed with his boldness? Conside- 
ration, courtesy, respect were out of 
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despised. I 


this time in 


timidity was 
difficulty 


favour; 
found no 


accepting the theme of Synge’s Play- 
boy of the Western World. 


THe play was received as a farce. 

The producer miy even have in- 
tended it so: for about half the war- 
time audiences at the Playhouse were 
in uniform and disposed to take their 
entertainments lightly. The serious 
speeches in the play were met with 
facetious comments and cat-calls. The 
Piayboy was laughed at and 
applauded all through; the murder 
he confesses or attempts was treated 
as extravagant fun. I laughed, too, 
and left the theatre wondering why 
Christy’s unfilial behaviour had so 
upset me five years before. 

Reflection told me, however, 
that environment and contemporary 
ideology, especially the distorted feel- 
ings inevitable among the members 
of a nation at war, had conditioned 
my mind just as much as my Con- 
fucian upbringing had done in 1938. 
I resolved to read what better quali- 
fied people than I had said and 
written about the play. 

It was with relief that I learned 
of the outburst of protest and dis- 
order among the audience at the first 
performance of The Playboy at the 
Abbey Theatre on January 26, 1907. 
A week of rioting in Dublin followed. 
The author was dubbed by some 
Dubliners “a blicody oid snot”. 
The London critics seem to have 
acclaimed the play, but its reception 
by London audiences was mixed. In 
New York one of the early perform- 
ances was wrecked, and in Phila- 
delphia the company was arrested, at 
the instance of the Irish societies, and 
held on baii for five days. 
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s 
[ was filled with admiration for the devoted men who, through $ 
weeks of rioting and empty houses, insisted upon playing The 
Playboy. 
S Night after night Synge sat in the stalls with a white face. Yeats 
2 told the unruly crowds that “the author of Cathleen Ni Houlihan 
$ addresses you”, and earned cheers instead of boos. To him, litera- 3 
; ture and the drama were never private, imaginative obsessions, but 
2 public necessities. 5 
2 Very seldom can a great poet have shouldered the workaday 
; burdens of directing a newly-founded theatre. Some even of Yeats’s 
closest friends reproached him for spending his time on such work. 
2 “T think it a mistake,” wrote George Russell, “ which later on you 
2 may regret that you should iose time managing a business, bringing ; 
$ endless annoyance with no added influence. As a poet, you could, $ 
$ and would, exercise an immense influence on your contemporaries, ¢ 
g as a dramatist you lose influence.” b) 
2 But it cannot now be doubted that Yeats was right. He took his 3 
2 job with the utmost seriousness, even contemplating becoming an ; 
§ actor in London under an assumed name in order to qualify himself 
; as a man of the theatre. 2 
> : 
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Evidently I was by no means the 
only person to be shocked by the 


Theatre. I arrived early and passed 
the ume before the curtain rose in 


behaviour of the Wild Boy upon first 
seeing him. My faith in the funda- 
mental similarity of all humanity was 
restored. But I still did not see why 
Synge wrote the play or why W. B. 
Yeats should have defended it with 
such fanatical loyalty. 


[N 1938 I was unable to see Christy 

Mahon as a character in a play. 
In 1943 I saw him as a mere enter- 
tainer. But literature is not governed 
by morals, nor is it written simply 
for amusement. I had somehow to 
realise the emotions which the author 
was expressing but which my con- 
ditioned mind had twice, in quite 
different ways, prevented me from 
feeling. 

Another five years passed before, 
on August 18, 1948, I saw The Play- 
boy of the Wesiern World for the 
third time, and again at the Abbey 


viewing the portraits in the foyer of 
the great figures of the Irish drama 
who had created the Abbey Theatre 
tradition. Unnoticed by the gathering 
audience, I made slight bows to a 
number of the pictures, for the foyer 
elt rather like a shrine. My motive 
was not idolatry; I desired only to 
put my mind into a state of recep- 
tiveness and humility for the drama 
I wished to understand. 

The audience was intently silent, 
and this assisted my own concentra- 
tion. There was Christy bragging 
once again how with one blow of a 
“loy” he has split his fathe: 
“to the knob of his gullet”. I still 
found it difficult to accept such a 
deed contemplatively. But now the 
significance of Synge’s Preface to the 
play began to dawn on me: his 
objection to “joyless and pallid 
words”; his belief in “a popular 


’s head 
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imagination that is fiery, and magnifi- 
ceni and tender ”; his conviction that 
the intellectual modern drama has 
failed because it lacks joy, and rich 
joy is to be found “only in what is 
superb and wild in reality”. 


AS I listened to Christy’s rising 

eloquence I saw that he was 
“superb and wild”. He had not in 
fact killed his father, though he had 
left him senseless on the ground, and 
he does not kill him when he tries 
the second time. 

But his glorious confidence, par- 
ticularly when he is telling Pegeen— 
the bossy girl who is “the fright of 
seven townlands for her biting 
tongue ”—that she is to marry him 
(rather than asking her if she will), 
captures the audience as fully as it 
captures Pegeen. 

It was a far cry from the Wild Boy 
of my childhood training two this 
“superb and wild” creature of 
Synge’s imagining. This meaning of 
the word “ wild” had never occurred 
to me—* fiery and magnificent, and 
tender”. It is, of course, a strictly 
imaginative conception, not a moral 
one, though there is even a kind of 
morality implied in it. 


AS the play drew to its close, I was 

fascinated to perceive that even 
through the sudden reversal of 
Christy’s fortunes which follows the 
awkward reappearance of his father 
to belie his story, he remains “ fiery 
and magnificent ”. 

The taunts of the disillusioned 
crowd drive him to strike the older 
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man again with a “loy”. The 
peasants react to an actual murder 
(as they believe it to be) very differ- 
ently from the way they had re- 
sponded to Christy’s story of a 
murder. They are utterly horrified, 
especially Pegeen Mike, and com- 
mence to bind him with the object 
of handing him over to the police. 
But the father staggers in again, still 
not dead, and not now even resent- 
ful! He had never supposed his for- 
merly timid and docile son to be 
capable of such ferocious spirit. The 
two go out reconciled, and it is clear 
that in future Christy will be the 
master. Pegeen is left bewailing her 
loss of “the only Playboy of the 
Western World”. 


‘T#4tT a play should be a collabora- 

tion between author, actor and 
designer is surely indisputable. The 
appreciation of a drama is not parallel 
with the appreciation of a painting 
or sculpture, which are always the 
same, however many times one sees 
them, whereas a play differs with 
each cast, setting and producer. I was 
attracted by the bright red skirts 
worn by all the women in The Play- 
boy; I believe that this is the tradi- 
tional costume of women in the West 
of Ireland. But I did wish there had 
been a _ backcloth representing a 
stretch of the Mayo coast. 

The Playboy of the Western World 
has become a classic of the drama. 
Like Wordsworth before him, Synge 
made poetry out of the simple speech 
—“ sweet as an apple” as he calls it 
-—of country folk. 


Cwho od 


You will never have what you like until you learn to lke 
what you have. 
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Take It Easy, Brother 


| A BROADCAST INTERVIEW, FILM 
star Maureen O’Hara told a story 
that has a moral for all the hustlers. 

It concerned one of the field staff 
whose job during the filming of The 
Quiet Man was to get everyone 
on location in time, see that they 
were properly turned out for each 
sequence, and in their proper places. 

He was extremely efficient and 
given to hustling his small-part 
players, one of whom was an old 
Galway man, taken on as a super, 
who resented the indignity of being 
chivvied about. 

“Take it easy,” he said when 
asked to hurry up, “ God made time, 
and He made p!enty of it,” a reaction 
to the present which was outside the 
philosophy of one only interested in 
the unforgiving minute. 

—Radio Review. 


Booming Looms 


E DONEGAL HANDWOVEN TWEED 

industry, centred mainly in the 
south-west of the county, is boom- 
ing as never before and it is attract- 
ing home at least a few former 
weavers who had emigrated to 
England and Scotland during the 
past few years, to find remunerative 
employment in the production of this 
now world-famous fabric. 

In Ardara, the traditional home of 
the Donegal homespun industry, 
which collapsed six years ago, be- 
tween 150 and 200 weavers are ¢n- 
gaged in the weaving of the tweed 
which is now finding a ready market 
in England, on the Continent and in 
the U.S.A. and Canada, where it is 


proving to be one of our most 
valuable dollar earners. 

Less than a year ago hundreds of 
looms were lying dereiict in cotiage 
homes. Today there is not an idle 
loom or an idle weaver in the whole 
district. The commercial value of the 
looms was doubled or trebled over- 
night. 

Still more skilled weavers are 
needed to turn out this high quality 
fabric which has won a place second 
to none in the world markets. 

—The Standard. 


Help the Historians ! 


FFEW NOWADAYS WRITE A LETTER THAT 

is a letter, There are people whose 
correspondence is conducted entirely 
by post-card. There are even people 
who send telegrams instead of letters. 
Worst of all, there are the time- 
wasters who telephone! 

Historians would be heavily handi- 
capped, if not lost, were it not for 
letters. Those who complain of the 
decay of correspondence, indeed, are 
often thinking of its effect on his- 
torians of the future. How can these 
hope to describe what the generality 
of people felt during a particular 
period if there are no collections of 
letters recording their feelings? 

How different a book the New 
Testament would be had no one ever 
written letters! St. Paul’s Ep’stles are 
a collection of correspondence, some 
of which was written to an indi- 
vidual, such as Timothy or Titus, 
some of which was written to groups 
of Christians isolated in Rome, 
Corinth or in Galatia. St. Paul was 
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not composing a closely-knit theo- 
logical work in his Epistles; he was 
writing letters to his friends exactly 
ufthe spirit in which you write to 
your son or your friend 

For my part, I detest those 
slovenly-minded people who do not 
date their letters, or put “ Sunday ” 
on them, as if there were on'y one 
Sunday in a year, and only one year 
in a century. I like a full date, thus: 
“ Monday, February 1, 1954”. How 
hard is the way of an editor who has 
to discover when a letter, undated, or 
dated “Thursday” only, was written! 

—St. JoHn Ervine in Home and 

Gardens. 


To Live Long 
S© YOU THINK THAT AUSTERE LIVING 
will shorten your life? Take a look 
at the Poor Clare nuns. There are 
416 professed Poor Clare nuns in the 
U.S. Among them are three diamond, 
twelve golden and 153 silver jubilar- 
ians. Since the first American mon- 
astery of the Order was founded in 
1877, 153 Poor Ciare nuns have died 
in the country. 

Among them were two diamond, 
twenty-two golden and sixty-seven 
silver jub larians: forty-eight of those 
who died reached the age of seventy 
years or over. Yet all eighteen mon- 
asteries of the Order in the U.S. 
follow the primitive rule of St. Clare 
(she died in 1253) which demands 
recitation of the Divine Office at mid- 
night and perpetual fast. 

—Friar. 


Songs Out of School 


"THERE MUST BE SOME CAUSE FOR 

the almost phenomenal decline in 
popular literary culture in the past 
150 years, It is no coincidence that 
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the beginning of the decline coincided 
with the introduction of popular 
education—so called because it must 
be enforced by law, and because it 
produces an uneducated population. 

When only the few could read or 
write, word-of-mouth tradition was 
the poor man’s library 

Songs, ballads, stories, history, 
fables, all had to be learned by rote. 
This took time and trouble, with the 
natural result that only the best sur- 
vived. The shoddy, the dull and 
the ephemeral were just not worth 
wasting time on. 

One of the best ways of remember- 
ing anything is to cast it in metrical 
form. Rhyme, of course, is another 
aid. And thus it is that so much of 
the popular tradition was enshrined 
in verse of varying quality. In those 
days, every man knew a fair deal of 
poetry, or at least, of verse. 

—THE RAMBLER in 
Weekly Independent. 


Bends and Hitches 


‘THE WORLD’S SPEED RECORD FOR A 

racehorse over two furlongs, 20.8 
seconds (43.26 m.p.h.) by Big Racket 
eight years ago at Mexico City, was 
over a circular course. The fastest 
recorded time for a horse over a 
straight two furlongs is slower. It is 
21.25 seconds (42.36 m.p.h.) set by 
the American four - year-old, Bob 
Wade, at Montana in 1890. 

With humans it is the other way 
round—the world’s fastest time round 
an oval is 46.2 seconds (19.48 m p.h.) 
by the Jamaican, Herb. McKinley. 
He had the previous year, 1947, run 
the distance in 45 seconds flat (20.37 
m.p.h.) on a straight track at Long 
Beach, New Jersey, during a thunder- 
storm. 


the 


Irish 


—Racing Review. 


Gt oD 
Lt of us could retire ncely in our o'd age if we could 
dispose of our experiences for what they cost us. 








Guardian of 
Brook lyn ’s Past 





white-haired man of sixty-three, 

who started life as a subway con- 
struction worker, went on to a two- 
continent vaudeville career as a singer 
of underground songs and a teller of 
subsurface tales, has been Deputy 
County Clerk of Kings County, New 
York, U.S.A., since 1926. He added 
the borouzh historianship to his 
duties in 1044. 

Brooklyn’s place in the American 
sun is Kelly’s passion. The stamp 
commemorating the 175th anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Brooklyn 
stemmed from his unrelenting nego- 
tiations with a Congressional delega- 
tion, which, after five rejections, got 
Congress to approve it. Flowering 
from the same battle, and Kelly’s 
official interest in it, the State will 
soon put up a plaque to mark the 
site where, on August 27, 1776, 256 
Marylanders fell and were buried in 
a common grave. “ The Governor of 
Maryland has made me an honorary 
citizen for that,” Mr. Kelly said. 
“T’ve brought the site to Washing- 
ton’s attention and I’m hopeful that 
it will be made a national shrine, 
with its own park and all.” 


Jeti A. KELLY, a rosy-cheeked, 


T was Kelly, again, who unearthed 
an 1850 census record which just 
about proved that Jennie Jerome, 


Winston Churchill’s mother, was 
born at 292 Henry Street, in Brook- 
lyn—a piece of research that led to 
the affixing of a commemorative 
plaque on the house, which is now 
No. 426; its unveiling by Sarah 


Churchill last March, and a visit to 


the house by Winston Churchill him- 
self. 

Mr. Kelly is sitting pretty when it 
comes to documentary’ evidence, 
since, as Deputy County Clerk, he 
presides over a valuable collection 
of Brooklyn documents. 

He led us into a roomy safe, 
marked “Historic Archives Vault”, 
and showed us a few: a 1645 charter 
signed by Willem Kieft, the fifth 
Governor of New Netherland, and 
issued. to Lady Deborah Moody, 
founder of the town of Gravesend; 
an Indian deed transferring property 
in Bushwick, spelled “ Bosyck”, to 
the palefaces in 1660; a paper of the 
same year recording the first owner- 
ship of Bushwick property by a 
coloured, man, “Francisko the 
Negro”; and the first court record 
of a trial in Kings County, dated 
1668. 


K£LLy got into historical research in 

Manhattan by chance. “In 1908, 
when I was working on the subway,” 
he said, “I helped excavate the bot- 
tom of Collect Pond, at the corner 
of Grand and Centre Streets. There 
I found deer antlers and a Scotch 
curling-stone that had gone through 
the ice a hundred years before. That 
gave me the idea of delving deeply 
into history.” 

He poked around the vault and 
came up with a wooden section of 
pipe a couple of feet long. “ Part of 
the first water-pipe laid in the City 


From The New Yorker 
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of New York,” he said. “ It was laid 
by the Manhattan Company in 1799, 
in Maiden Lane. I took it out of the 
ground in 1916, when I was foreman 
of a construction crew working on 
the extension of the Interborough 
Subway at Greenwich and Dey 
Streets. That same year, I discovered 
the charred remains of a ship eighteen 
feet farther down. ‘ That’s the hull 
of a ship,’ I said, and I persuaded the 
Interborcugh people to have it ex- 
amined by a museum. Well, it turned 
out to be the remains of the Tiger, 
the third ship to visit Manhattan 
Island. It was brought here in 1613 
by Captain Adriaen Block, the dis- 
coverer of Block Island, and burned. 
The remains I found were placed in 
the old Aquarium, and a few years 
ago, at my suggestion, were turned 
over by the Parks Department to the 
Museum of the City of New York. I 
really called the turn on the Tiger.” 


D2VINc deeply into Mr. Kelly’s 


past, we learned he was born 
in Ireland, lost his father soon after, 
and was brought to the U.S. by his 
mother when he was six. 

“I was raised in the old fighting 
Tenth Ward in South Brooklyn,” he 
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said. “I like to sing and tell stories, 
and soon after finding the Tiger I 
got a job doing so with a travelling 
vaudeville company. I was billed as 
* James Kelly, the Tunnel Foreman ’, 
and I sang and told stories about the 
subway. Then I attracted the atten- 
tion of an Australian manager one 
day when I was appearing at Proc- 
‘tors Fifth Avenue Theatre, and he 
sent me to Australia, where I played 
all the theatres.” 

In France, during the first war, 
when serving with the 312th En- 
gineers, he published half a dozen 
songs, one of them, When the Boys 
Come Marching Home: 


Mother, don’t sigh, 

Brush that tear from your eye; 
Soon this cruel war will be over, 
Dad will come home, 

No more to roam, 

Then we'll be living in clover. 


“TI went back to vaudeville after 
the war, but it died in the nineteen- 
twenties and I turned to politics,” 
Brooklyn’s historian told us. “I was 
not unfriendly with the powers that 
be. In 1926, I wrote If You Knew 
jimmy, for Jimmy Walker. I became 
Deputy County Clerk that year.” 


Cwer7sd 
COUNTRY mother sought advice from the parish priest 
about her son, who felt he had a Vocation. “ Well, my 


good woman,” the parish priest began, “and what might 
be vour trouble now?” “It is the son there, Father. He 
is thinking of going on to be a priest.” The son stared at 
his toe-caps and said never a word. “And has he any 
particular Order in mind?” “ Well, Father, that is where 
we want your he'p.” “ Let me see now. If he was to go on 
for the Franciscans or the Carmelites or the like, it would 
take five or six years.” The son said never a word. “ But 
if he was to go on for the Jesuits it wou'd take fifteen 
years.” The son stayed silent, but mother answered up: 
“In that case, Father,” she said, “he had better become a 
Jesuit. He’s a bit slow at the learning.” 
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Irish Love Poems—No. 14. 


JOHNNY’S THE LAD I LOVE 


As I roved out on a May morning, 
Being in the youthful spring, 

I leaned my back close to the garden wall 
To hear the small birds sing ; 
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And to hear two lovers talk, my dear, 
To know what they would say, 

That I might know a little of her mind 
Before I would go away. 


— ; — 
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‘ Come sit you down, my heart,” he says, 
All on this pleasant green, 
It’s fuil three-quarters of a year and more 
Since together you and I have been.” 


“Twill not sit on the grass,” she said, 
* Now nor any other time, 

For I hear you're engaged with another maid, 
And your heart is no more of mine. 


LP PhP hI LPL OLD IML. 


POP ODS 


“Oh, I'll not believe what an old man says, 
For his days are well-aigh done. 

Nor will I believe what a young man says, 
For he’s fair to many a one. 
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“ But I will climb a high, high tree, 
And rob a wild bird’s nest, 

And I'll bring back whatever I do find 

To the arms I love the best,” she said, 

To the arms I love the best.” 
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Behind the garb of a clergyman beat the heart of a rogue 


From Pulpit 


to Scaffold 


STUART McDONALD 


‘ TRETCHED out in an easy chair in 
Sis simple but comfortable room 
in the bank premises, William 
Prothero, manager of the Australian 
Union Bank at Mt. Egerton, was 
warming his feet. A bottle of wine 
stood on the table, and a glass, half- 
full, convenient to h's hand, showed 
that he was warming within as 
without. 

Hearing the door shake, as though 
a wind had sprung up, Prothero 
looked over his shoulder. What he 
saw surprised and amused him; no 
other than the “ Rev.” George Scott, 
clerically garbed, reversed collar and 
all. But Scott was masked. 

Of course it was silly, burt the 
Ulster-born preacher—he was called 
the “Rev.” George Scott because, 
although a lay preacher, he had the 
aplomb of a bishop — had some 
eccentric ways. He had “knocked 
around”, had a sense of grim 
humour, probably derived from his 
experiences in army life; and could 
“nudge a noggin” now and then 
with the boys. . 

“What’s the joke, man; what’s the 
jok:?” Prothero asked with mock 
gravity. 


‘TH masked man strode across the 

room, passed Prothero, and 
reached over to the mantelpiece. The 
bank maneger half rose, remember- 
ing that he had put his revolver there; 
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but the weapon was already pointing 
at him, 

Prothero sat bolt upright in’ his 
chair now. 

“Confound you, Scott; if you 
point that revolver at me again I'll 
take the damn thing off you. 
Reverend gentleman or not; you've 
got no right to be going on like this.” 

“The mistake you are making, 
Prothero, is that you still think I am 


jcking. I’m not!” 

A CHILL of fear ran. through 
Prothero’s veins. Those eyes look- 

ing through the mask were the eyes of 

a kuler. 

With the revolver still held mena- 
cingly, the man in clerical clothes 
seized one of the chairs, thrust it 
against the table, pulled an inkstand 
and pens closer, and commanded the 
bank manager to sit down and write. 

The bandit-cum-clergyman, or vice 
versa, dictated : 

“TO WHOM IT MAY CON- 
CERN, Captain Mooniite has stuck 
me up and robbed the bank.—Wm. 
Prothero.” 

“Now, Prothero, you will walk in 
front of me.” 

“ Where to?” 

“To the schoolhouse. And don’t 
look round and don’t run.” 


HA? Prothero turned round at that 
juncture he would have seen his 
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captor flick open the lid of the eight- 
day clock on the mantel and push the 
minute hand on thirty minutes. 

Then this strange duo proceeded, 
one behind the other, to the empty 
schoolhouse close by. 

The note which Prothero had writ- 
ten was pinned on the master’s table, 
and with it was left one of Prothero’s 
gloves which the masked man had 
picked up from the room they had 
left. 

iEN the trek back to the bank 

began. 

Notes and coin and caked gold to 
the value of several thousands sterling 
were duly handed over to the 
menacing visitor. 

Prothero then submitted himself, 
at the point of the pistol, to be bound 
and gagged. He was left facing the 
door, Had he been facing the other 
way he would have seen thar the 
masked man, in addition to returning 
the revolver to the mantel above the 
fire, again deftly flicked open the 
clock-face lid, and this time pulled 
the minute hand back thirty minutes. 
When Prothero had come through 
the doorway returning from the 
schoolhouse he had noted that the 
time was 10.30 p.m., but now the 
clock-face showed 10 o’clock. 


JPREQUENTERS of the hostelry of the 
township seven miies away dis- 


tinctly remember that the “Rev.” 
George Scott had dropped into the 
parlour there about 10.20 that n‘ght. 
Of course they remembered the time! 
George Scott had looked up at the 
clock as he came in and remarked 
that he was later than he had 
anticipated, but his horse had picked 
up a stone on the road and it had 
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VEN the Bishop himself ad- 
mitted that George Scott 

could out-talk him when it came 
to a sermon. Scott had every- 
thing. Physically commanding, 
he was supple, bronzed, biue- 
eyed, black-haired. He was grace- 
ful on a horse—he had been a 
cavalryman. Born in Northern 
Ireland, he had obviously come 
from a good family, and his 
schooling had not been ordinary, 
as his rhetorical gifts and exten- 
sive knowledge testified. 

He had been a soldier, a cap- 
tain, had served with the British 
Army, and fought in the Maori 
rebellion in New Zealand. He 
had been wounded in an affray 
in which six of his colleagues had 
been shot dead around him. 

He had an innate grasp of 
theological matters and a desire 
to take the Gospel to the people 
in an original way. 











been the dickens of a job getting it 
prised out. 

Of course everybody, including In- 
spector Wills, considered Prothero’s 
story preposterous. And that of 
Thomas, the schoolmaster, who had 
found the note and the glove on his 
desk, and came running, shouting 
“ Police ” in a supposed panic. What 
had he been up to? 

“You saw a masked man, Mr. 
Prothero! And you say he was in 
clergyman’s garb! And he was 
masked! If he was masked, how can 
you swear it was the lay-preacher 
Scott, the darling of the parish and 
the ‘ white-haired boy’ of the Mel- 
bourne Bishopric? 

“ And, of course, how could Scott 
have committed a robbery at 10.30 
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when he was in the nearby township 
at that time, seven miles away?” 

As Inspector Wilis, the investi- 
gating officer, said: “ Why, man, I 
saw Scott myself a couple of times 
during the evening. In fact, I had a 
drink with him.” 


VER £2,000 had disappeared from 
the bank. The only people who 

appeared to know anything about it 
were Messrs. Prothero and Thomas. 
And the stories that these two related 
were incredible. Both were arrested. 

It was not long after the Mt. 
Egerton affair that Sydney was graced 
with the presence of a distinguished 
visitor—namely, the “ Hon.” George 
Scott. A prepossessing 
appearance, with unmistakable signs 
of breeding, culture and money. 

The fine ladies and gentlemen of 
Sydney entertained, and were enter- 
tained by the “ Hon.” George Scott. 

Had the “Hon.” George Scott 
been less spectacular in leaving 
Sydney : 1d he been content to 
board a train, a coach, or a ship as a 
common garden passenger, this 
story been written. 
Unfortunately for himself, he had an 
ambition to travel as the master of a 
yacht. So he bought one from a 
person named Stamford. At least, 
among other considerations, real and 
imaginary, he handed Stamford a 
cheque as part-payment for a trim- 
looking craft, the Swallow. 


‘ 
man Ol 


couid not have 


1E yacht became becalmed and 
wallowed in the ocean waves 
sufficiently long, and within sight of 
land, for Mr. Stamford to discover 
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that the “ Hon.” George’s cheque had 
bounced. 

During the lengthy investigations 
which are conducted by the police to 
the embarrassment of gentiemen who 
fall into their hands, a strange dis- 
covery was made. The “Hon.” 
George had sold to the Sydney Mint 
a cake of gold worth a considerable 
sum. Was it a coincidence that this 
glittering lump was of the same 
weight and value as that which had 
disappeared from Mt. Egerton 
bank on the night when Prothero had 
been so rudely handled? 


the 


So Scoit found himself in prison in 
two States. He was more welcome 
in Victor.a than New South Wales. A 
Victorian judge decided that Scott 
could eat, drink and sleep at the 
people’s expense for ten years. 

Prothero, with Thomas, cleared of 
the charges, has a certain claim to 
fare in the annals of bushranging. 
In writing that note at Scott’s dicta- 
tion, and not being thoroughly versed 
in spelling, he had written “* Moon- 
lite” instead of “ Moonlight”. The 
alias was inspired by the criminal 
adventurer’s memory of the agrarian 
activities back home of “ Captain 
Moonlight,” revolutionary. 

Forever afterwards, therefore, 
Andrew George Scott, reverend or 
not, was known colloquially among 
his confréres as “Captain Moonlite”. 

As_ such, from 
prison, he led the celebrated raid on 
Wantabadgery, for public 
notoriety with Ned Kelly. 

He made his final bow to Sydney 
on the gallows at Darlinghurst. 


after graduating 


vying 
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PAIN is no evil unless it conquers us. 
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Musical Chase 


REARDEN CONNER 


HEN I went across to the old 
W/ vitase to inquire about one 

of our most famous singers 
of traditional airs, who had died a 
few months previousiy and who had 
spent years of his life in collecting 
the half-forgotten songs of many 
nations, I was introduced to 
Michael-the-Gob. 

“Is it young Cormac you want to 
talk about?” he said to me. “ Well, 
do you see that little house over 
there near the chapel? That’s where 
he was born,” old Michael said. 
“ And a rare cry he had the minute 
he was in the cradle. No one took 
much notice of him in them days, 
for he was only one of ten in the 
family.” 

“ Did 
asked. 

“Well?” old Michael echoed. “I 
was the first man to tan his tail, and 
that was when he put a stone 
through my kitchen window. Full 
of mischief he was. I expect you 
want to know how he tock to the 
singing. Well, [ll tell you. Do you 
see that house over there, and that 
one, and that, and that?” 


you know him well?” I 


po,” I said, wonder 
into my voice. 
“Weil, they’re some of the houses 
where the girls lived.” 
“What girls?” I asked. 
“All the girls he used t¢ sing to 


creeping 


when he was grown up and had a 
drop taken!” Michacl explained. 
“He had a rare eye for a pretty face 
and a shapely figure. A roving eye, 
mind you. He wasn’t at all the kind 
of young fellow you’d expect to settle 
down.” 

“ But he did settle down,” I pointed 
out 

“Not a bit of Michael bel- 
lowed. “Wasn’t he a man who 
roamed the world at his will, singing 
his way into everyone’s heart? He 
had a fondness for the hard stuff 
when he was a young fellow—not too 
much, ah, not at all, but just enough 
to make him merry. He used to come 
over to us after his work in the fields 
and when he had one or two jorums 
of a winter’s evening out he’d go in 
the dark street, singing the sweetest 
love songs you ever heard to the girls. 


it!” 


“WELL, after a while the girls got 

cross about it. If it had been 
one girl, now, or maybe two, they 
might have accepted it. But the lot 
of them! That was too much.” 

“ And what happened in the end?” 
I asked. 

“ Happened?” old Michael cried, 
slapping his thigh. “ Oh, be the janey, 
well you may ask! The girls got so 
wild over it that they bandcd them- 
seives together and decided to teach 
him a lesson. So one night, after he 
had gone on his way singing, they sat 
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down and each of them wrote a letter 
to him. Seven of them, mind you, 
burning with love, as crazy with the 
great passion—or so it seemed on the 
paper—as his own songs. 

“The poor man was nearly de- 
mented. He came running up to me 
and he said: ‘ Michael, I’m nearly 
out of my mind. I’ve had seven 
letters taking it for granted that I’m 
ripe for marriage.’ 

“Well, I read the letters one by 
one, and wonderful were the words 
set down in them. ‘ Ah, they’re taking 
it to heart,’ says I to him. ‘Do you 
know what you'll have to do now? 
You'll have to apologise. You'll have 
to go from door to door and say you 
didn’t mean a word of it.’ 

““Tf I do that,’ says he, ‘they’ll 
skin me alive!’ 

“* Better to be skinned than to be 
shackled at your age,’ says I. 

“Well, he took my advice and the 
next night he went around from door 
to door apologising. But the girls 
were ready for him. At the first door 
there was a great hullabaloo, and at 
the second a bigger one still, and at 
the third he had a basin of water 
thrown over him. This was the signal 
for a grand riot. Seven girls ran out 
of their houses, yelling meela-murder, 
with their mas and their das be- 
hind them, and they chased young 
Cormac up the street and out of the 
village ! 


“ AND do you know, son, he didn’t 

come back! He had the life 
scared out of him. He tramped all 
the way to the big city, and you know 
the rest of the story, how he sang for 
his living in the streets and how he 
was picked up by someone who knew 
a fine voice when he heard it.” 
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“ But he died here,” I pointed out. 
“ He must have come back!” 

“Ah, he did, but years later,” 
Michael said. “He sang here in the 
village hall in front of all the gentry. 
The seven girls were married by 
then, with young children of their 
own. They were all great friends with 
him, and why wouldn’t they be, for 
if they hadn’t chased him away 
maybe he’d have spent his life here 
tilling the ficlds. But he was troubled 
in his mind ail the same. ‘Do you 
know, Michael,’ he says to me, ‘I 
used to sing to eight girls in the old 
days, but only seven of them wrote 
to me on that terrible night. And only 
seven of them came to the concert 
tonight!” 

“*Well, the eighth is still there,’ 
says I to him. ‘Go down now and 
see for yourself, for mo shyer girl 
ever lived than Nora.’ 

“He went down to Nora’s house 
the next day, and he went down to it 
again and again, for that was the way 
it was destined. I stood behind them 
when they were married in the little 
chapel over there, and I helped with 
the building of the fine house he put 
up for her high on the hill beyond the 
village. And many’s the time she’s said 
to me since: ‘He could have been a 
great farmer, Michael, if it wasn’t 
for the business of his singing.’ ” 


7 Bt she can’t have meant it!” I 


protested. “The man had a 
voice in a million.” 

“He had and he had,” Michael 
agreed, in a vehement tone. “ Wasn't 
he acclaimed in his time from end to 
end of the world? But do you know 
what he said to me not long befoi- 
he went to his last rest? He saia 
* Michael, it’s a grand thing to come 
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back here and know peace in the 
company of Nora. Wherever I go, 
they praise me and honour me. They 
write about me in dazzling words, 
and all the time I just want to sit and 
yarn with them and have an odd 
jorum. 

“*But all that la-di-da stuff I 
never get from Nora. She never has 
a word to say about the voice I’m in 
or the goodness or badness of my de- 
livery. You see, Michael, she doesn’t 
understand a bit of it. . . . And that’s 
the secret of my happiness with her, 
for she’s been completely tone deaf 
since the day she was born.’” 
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Tragedy of 


d Song 


Pack in the New York of the Gay 
Nineties a young [Irish haber- 
dasher named Jim Blake learned how 
to waltz froma little colleen by name, 
Mamie O’Rourke, who lived on 
East 18th Street. And from behind 
lace-curtained windows in the same 
neighbourhood Jim used to watch 
another son of old Erin go strolling 
by with cute little Nellie Shannon. 
Then one day, a friend walked in- 
to his small hat shop on Third 
Avenue humming a bewitching tune. 
“Jim,” said he, “you have a flare 
for music and jingle. Do you think 
you could write words to the tune 
I've just been lilting?” he asked 
anxiously. 
“ Sure,’ 


, 


answered Jim with his 


usual good-natured smile. And in 
half an hour he scrawled two verses 
and a chorus all about his neigh- 
bourly neighbours. And so we have 
the world’s most popular song, 
The Sidewalks of New York. 


East sidz, west side, all around the 
town, 

The tots say “ Ring-a-rosy”, “ Lon- 
don-Bridge-ts-falling-down ” ; 

Boys and girls together—me, 
Mamie O’Rourke 

Tripped the light fantastic on the 
sidewalks of New York. 


and 


In the year that followed, the song 
became a nation-wide favourite. But 
Jim and his friend collected ro 
royalties, for they sold their interest 
for $5,000 soon after the waltz was 
published. 

Jim Blake was the idol of all 
hearts for a time. Then with the big 
crash in the stock market he lost his 
all. He was evicted from his flat, and 
tramped the streets of New York 
hungry and penniless. 


DAY came when he walked into 

the office of the Herald Tribune 
and remarked to a city reporter: 
“T’m Jim Blake.” 

“Who?” said the astonished re- 
porter. 

Jim’s shoulders sagged as he 
pulled from an old worn wallet a 
time-yellowed newspaper slipping, 
which read: The Sidewalks of 
New York :—the song that made Jim 

lake the idol of New Yorkers— 
whose city he immortalised. He has 
but to ask, and he has it.. .” 

In 1935 New York’s one-time idol 
died in abject poverty. The big city 
had forgotten all about its idol, and 
The Sidewalks of New York. 
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How Success 
Came to Paddy Doherty 





1s 80th birthday finds Paddy 

Doherty, one of the big lords 

of economic feudalism in Den- 
ham City, U.S.A., musing beside a 
gift-laden table. He has outgrown a 
long, hard life packed tight with 
hopes and fears and strivings. His 
children are sound, wealthy and well- 
settled. His grandchildren are bright 
American boys and girls, but with 
the trade mark of Swilly country 
stamped upon them. 

Paddy himself doesn’t feel old; yet, 
the sands are ebbing fast, and before 
he goes he knows that he must get 
the picture clear,—that he must trace 
back the stream of life from source 
to estuary, from the dark Glen in his 
native Donegal to the vast city he 
helped to build—Denham, sprawling 
its massive factories beside the blue 
Suskecoma. The Rest is Silence, by 
John Desmond Sheridan (Talbot 
Press, 10/6), is Paddy Doherty’s life- 
story. 

Two things, in the main, moulded 
the exile who became an industrial 
potentate—the Glen of his birth and 
the Faith he got there. These two 
sources—Ireland and Rome—he must 
revisit before the shades of evening 
close in for ever. In train and plane 
he unreels the film of memory and 
projects it, intermittently, upon the 
screen of his mind’s eye. 


n the Glen, with its synthetic, 
starved ficids leased from a craggy 
mountain, its moist, boggy “ parks ” 
for grazing beasts, its lonely hill and 


ocean buttresses, boys and girls were 
reared like live stock, to be exported 
to a foreign market : — 


fe 


They hired out at fifteen with the 
strong Protestant farmers of the 
Lagan valley and came home at the 
send of the half-year with thirty 
shillings or two pounds a-piecce. 
When they were a year or two 
older and the Lagan food had put 
some beef on them they took the 
Derry boat and did harvest work 
in Scotland. Some of the 
migrants stayed on when they got 
to know the run of the country. 
They drifted to the Clyde towns 
and did sore and dirty work. Or 
they gave Scotland the go-by alto- 
gether and went to Brooklyn or 
Pittsburg 
In Paddy’s youth mad economics 

ruled the Glen and every cottage was 
a remittance house :— 

Folks slaved from morning to 
night and clawed at the cold stony 
earth—so that they might get 
enough to feed their weans and put 
flesh on young bones. And the 
children grew up with a debt 
around their necks. They were 
mortgaged to the past and to the 
future. They lifted potatoes for the 
tight-fisted planters in Strabane, 
they dug Scotland’s coal and built 
America’s railroads. 

Paddy’s parents had three children 
abroad—Kate and Eddie in Phila- 
delphia, Tom in Birmingham’: — 

It was Tom and Kate and Eddie 
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who broke the back of the rent for 
us, put a bag of flour on the settle, 
and gave us oatmeal and yellow 
Indian corn for the pot. It was 
because of our poor lost foreign 
agents that we began in time to 
prosper relatively—we were never 
within an ass’s roar of real pros- 
perity—and to have a wheen of 
pounds in the stocking against the 
day of the sore leg. 


Pavvy’s father, a gentle, wise man, 

knew the truth about big cities, 
for he had worked for five years in 
New York. But he kept his mouth 
shut. Paddy’s mother, stringing 
rosarics as she knitted interminable 
socks (for sale at sixpence a pair.to 
the gombeen man), was a lovely 
soul : — 


She talked to God and Mary as 
easily and as intimately as she 
talked to the woman across the 
street. She worked and she prayed. 
Every time I say the Rosary I hear 
the rattle of her beads; and in the 
times when I said no prayers I 
prayed by proxy. Her prayers never 
left me. They gave me no peace. 


His parents dreamed and planned 
to make Paddy a priest. They almost 
realised that dream. But in Paddy’s 
third year at college, his father was 
stricken with a serious illness; about 


the same time, the income from 
abroad dwindled away—due to 
Eddie’s death in Philadelphia and 
the marriages of Kate and Tom. 
Paddy had to come home from 
college to play a man’s part in the 
mountain farm. But he had tasted 
the world abroad and he yearned for 
freedom. If you stayed at home:— 


There was nothing in front of 
you then but to cart dung, and thin 
turnips, and fodder beasts, and 
work in the fields. You had no 
diversion but chats round the fire, 
and football on Sunday afternoon, 


Ap ed Settle 
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and a melodeon dance on a clay 
floor once in a while. On the first 
Monday in August you walked to 
Derryleigh, bought sixpence-worth 
of currant biscuits, and watched 
the Regatta. Then you walked 
home again and waited a twelve 
month for the next Regatta Day. 
Your only perquisites were your 
fill of stirabout and potatoes, a turf 
fire to toast your shins at, and a 
bed to lie on. You had precious 
little hope of marriage and a corner 
of your own. You had either to 
wait till the old folk died, and 
marry when you should be saying 
your prayers, or find a woman con- 
tent to bear your children in a 
house that wouldn’t be hers or 
yours till the old folk were gone. 


So, in due time, he went with the 
gang to Scotland tatie-hokin’ : — 
The whole drove of us got work 
with a farmer named McDougall, 
a dour-looking body with woolly 
side-whiskers and a neck like a 
bullock. He paid us five shillings a 
day, fed us on porridge and pota- 
toes and salt bacon, and housed us 
in a loft with hay for bedding... . 
We dug his spuds for him. We 
clawed them from the heavy earth 
and put them into bags. We 
wrought from early morning tll 
dusk. The only ease we got was at 
night when we sat with our damp 
shirts sticking to our backs and 
told stories of the Glen. 
McDougall wasn’t a bad soul. 
He lit a fire for us in one of the 
outhouses and let us warm our 
shanks before we went to bed. We 
had our meals in the outhouse, too, 
and we ate from the bare boards. 
But though he was kind to us, it 
was the kindness that men gave 
to horses or slaves. We were the 
tatie-hokers, the machines which 
dug his spuds for him, and we 
needed a certain amount of atten- 
tion if we were to work properly. 
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R. SHERIDAN takes us to Italy, on a Holy Year pilgrimage with 

Paddy Doherty, eighty-year-old retired president of an American 
typewriter corporation. On the way he tells us his life story—that 
of a boy from Donegal who came up the hard way. 

His life follows the traditional Donegal pattern—potato digging 
in Scotland, the bothies, the mines, the roughhouses of Clydebank; 
then America, the odd jobs, the relentless struggle, and—marking 
him off from the thousands who go on struggling—the lucky break, 
success. Mr. Sheridan shuttles us back and forth in time and space 
rather abruptly, but on the whole successfully. 

Paddy Doherty isn’t quite the epic archetypal figure of Irish 
emigration that Mr. Sheridan may have intended; indeed, his com- 
mercial and spiritual accounts are so nicely organised that he some- 
times strikes us as just a trifle smug. Mr. Sheridan has, at times, a 
vein of sententiousness which comes between him and the starkness 
of his theme, blurring the focus where it should be sharp. 

One suspects the influence of Chesterton: “ Like the Jews, we 
seem fated to be always on the move. The English took our bullock 
lands and our wheat Jands and left us the rocks and the heather; and 
hunger drove us across the sea to dig coal and carry hoeds. We 
followed the bite and the sup. But we were as tough as weeds. We 
peopled the earth from Brisbane to Boston. We became an imperial 
race perforce, and hunger made missionaries of us. We buiit churches 
and schools from the Barrier Reef to the Rockies.” 

At other places one feels that Mr. Sheridan glides away too easily 
from a situation which demands more thorough analysis: “I spent 
two years in college and part of a third. One evening in the early 
spring of my last year the President sent for me, and three hours 
later I was back in the Glen. Five or six of the neighbours were 
sitting in the kitchen, and my mother’s eyes were red with weeping.” 

If Mr. Sheridan were to cut out superfluities and come to closer 
grip with what is left, his work would gain authcrity. 

—M. B. I. in The Bell. 
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We had to be stoked and oiled, and offices were islanded in a sea 


and kept covered at night. But we 
never saw the inside of his kitchen, 
never sat down at his table, never 
slept in his beds. We lay down on 
the chaff with the fleas, and the 
beady eyes of rats biinked at us 
in the candlelight. 

When the others went home, Paddy 


of black mud, and the roads about 
them were grimy and deep-rutted. 
Scattered round the pithead were 
the smouldering “ bings ”—hillocks 
of ironstone, and “ blacks ” (a mix- 
ture of tiny pieces of coal and iron) 
which ignited through self-combus- 
tion and burned slowly for months 


at a time. The “ bings” glowered 
at night like devils’ furnaces, and 
they showed through the fog on 
desolate mornings. 


stayed behind in Glasgow and, by 
means of the underground movement 
of Irish exiles, got a job in coal-pit 
Number Nineteen at Burnside : — 


The pithead was like a dingy, 
second-class heil. The enginc-house 


We went down the pit in cages, 
eight of us at a time—five on the 
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upper deck and three on the lower. 
The cages for the morning shift 
went down at seven o'clock, but 
we didn’t get to the digging face 
for a full hour after that, for the 
Nineteen was one of the oldest and 
deepest mines in Scotland. We had 
a long walk through underground 
galleries lit by naked lights. 
Covered lights were used in some 
of the neighbouring pits, but not 
in ours. Ours was a “ safe” pit; it 
killed you slowly. At intervals along 
the galleries were cavities which 
held four or five men, and you 
made for one of these when you 
heard the thunder of the “rake” 
coming your way. The “ rake” was 
a flotilla of six coal-hutches, and 
it sometimes passed at train speed. 
In time I learned to time the rakes 
and listen instinctively for them, 
but during my first wecks in the 
pit it was only Sammy’s (my 
mate’s) shepherding that saved me 
from being mangled. 


AL day long, Paddy and his feilow 
miners lived with coal:— 
We dug coal. We dug it, 

gouged it, and hacked it. We ham- 


and 


and tore at it and 
tumbled it. We split it with pick 
and crowbar. We drilled holes in 
it and coaxed it with explosives. 
We squatted on our hunkers to get 
at it. We lay on cur and 
looked up at it. We crawled after 
it on hands and knecs. Coal was 
our floor and roof, our bed and 
furniture. It was almost our food, 
for we flushed it down daily with 
our oatmeal water. There was no 
dodging it. It lined our ears and 
clogged our nostrils. It coated our 
throats, and our bronchial tubes, 
and our once-red Jungs. It was in 
our hair and under our nails. It 
chafed our tongues and gave a 
taste to our saliva. It was the air 
we breathed. 


mered it 


backs 


In the evening, he went back to 
Maggie McDougall’s tiny cottage in 
Singapore Row and scrubbed himself 
clean : — 

Maggie was a Highland woman; 
thin as a lath, righteous, granite- 
faced, dour, and thrifty. But she 
was good-hearted. She gave me 
more than enough to eat, and when 
I came home from the pit there 
was always a tub of hot water wait- 
ing for me in the wash-house. In 
the end she treated me like a son 
—but like a poor lost son. 

At Tom McClafferty’s house in 
Divis Street, Paddy fell madly in 
love with Tom’s daughter, Nora, the 
teacher in the school built by the 
shillings of Irish navvies. But shyness 
and slowness to show or speak of his 
feelings lost him his dream-girl—to 
fat, sleek, successful Stephen Roarty, 
who had:— 

a stevedore’s stomach, a_ gold 

watch-chain to match, and a ham- 

and-egg shop in Glasgow. He had 
come from Ireland as a raw youth 
to work for a grocer in Maryhill. 

He was a sum in arithmetic; multi- 

ply a year’s savings by fifteen and 

you have a ham-and-egg shop. 


Broken-hearted at twenty-two, 
Paddy shook the dust of Clydeside 
from his feet and set out once more 
on his travels, this time to Dalmuir 
and the great kingdom of the 
“Duke” McGinty, for whom he 
wheeled barrows and carried hods. 
“Duke” soon picked him out for 
special employment and set him 
working in a pub in Ratton Street : — 

I learned how to draw corks and 
polish glasses and dry up counter- 
puddles. I learned how to sweep 
coins with the fingers of one hand 
into the palm of the other. I served 
whiskey at fourpence a giass (you 
could get a whole bottle ot Henry 

Thompson for  three-and-four- 

pence), pints of stout at threepence, 
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and schooners of beer for 
pence. 

He made a “thundering barman ”. 
Soon, he was promoted te do extra 
work in McGinty’s Model (a doss- 
house) : — 


two- 


It had the look of a hospital and 
the look of a prison. Its corridors 
were lined with white, aseptic tiles 
It was clean and well-kept, cold 
and institutional. It gave she!ter to 
all end a welcome to none. The 
regulars paid a half-crown a week, 
and the casuals sixpence a night. 
The men slept twenty-four to a 
room, and each room had twenty- 
four curtained cubicles and a 
pass down the middle. There 
were sixteen rooms, and when 
business was good we set un fold- 
ing beds in the kitchen and corri- 
dors. 

While working for McGinty “ body 
and soul”, Paddy had the temerity 
to fall in love with the boss’s niece, 


Te ded 
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sweet Margavet O’Riordan, who was 
pretty as a picture—and got no nearer 


to real life: 


She had tiny feet and hands, and 
her head was like a flower on a 
stalk. She was a small girl, but she 
didn’t look small. Her hair was 
sloe-black, her eyes had been put 
in with a dirty finger and she had 
a lovely face. 


3uT Margaret, though she professed 

to return Paddy’s love in full 
measure, couldn’t face up to 
“ Duke’s ” ultimatum, when he dis- 
covered that they were courting. 

Disgusted and disillusioned, Paddy 
put the sea between himself and 
Scotland, sailing away from Moville, 
for the States, to begin all over again, 
in a mew land. Here, after hard 
knocks, he was to meet success, to 
find true love requited, and to see 
his children grow up in simple beauty 
around his table. 
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If Your Name 
Is O'Sullivan 


V. J. RYAN 


Ow many of the thousands of 
H o'suttivans scattered through- 

out the world realise that they 
are descended from one of the oldest 
Gaelic aristocratic families? How 
many of them know that one of their 
illustrious ancestors was the last of 
the great Gaelic princes, and the 
leader of one of the most tragic 
forced marches in the history of Ire- 
land? Like so many of the “first” 
families of Ireland, the history of the 
O’Sullivans is inseparable from the 
history of the nation. 

The ancient territory of the O’Sul- 
livans was the Province of Munster, 
with the chief seat of the rulers of 
the clan located in Bantry Bay, on 
the mountain-locked Beara, the most 
western of the long peninsulas of 
County Cork. The old port of Bere- 
haven, at the extremity of the penin- 
sula, was once a much coveted spot. 
Both England and Spain, in the criti- 
cal age of Philip and Elizabeth, cast 
cautious eyes on its harbour, where 
a whole navy could ride safely at 
anchor. 

In this wild setting, the O’Sulli- 
vans remained virtually unconquered 
until the 16th century. Evidences of 
their glory can be seen today in the 
gaunt ruins of three castles. The 
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The small shields designate former 
O’Sullivan territories. 





principal one, Dunboy, on Bantry 
Bay, was the stronghold of O’Sullivan 
Bere, the last Gaelic Prince of Mun- 
ster to hold out for Philip of Spain 
against the English forces under 
Carew after the Battle of Kinsale in 
1601. 


To twace the origin of the O’Sulli- 

vans it is mecessary to reach as 
far back as 1,750 years or more. The 
King of Munster, at the beginning 
of the third century, was Olioll 
Olum. He had three sons, the eldest 
of whom was Eoghan (Owen) Mor. 
His descendants were called the 
Eoghanachts (race or clan of Eoghan). 
The O’Sullivans, as well as, the 
MacCarthys and the O’Callaghans, 
derive from the race of Eoghan, but 
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it was not until 950 A.D. that the 
patronymic O’Sullivan became fixed 
as representing one particular family. 

Long before the O’Sullivans be- 
came~Lords of the Beara Peninsula 
their original patrimony was situated 
in the wide, deep valley of the River 
Suir, in the present County of Tip- 
perary. Their principal seat was at 
Knockgraffon, the coronation-place 
of the Munster Kings before the seat 
of dynasty was transferred to Cashel. 
In 1192, the O’Sullivans were forced 
by the progress of the Anglo-Norman 
invasion to exchange the fertile valley 
of Tipperary for the bare mountains 
of Cork and Kerry. In the seclusion 
of their new setting they acquired 
vast possessicns and maintained an 
entire ficet of ships which engaged 
in lively commerce with the ports of 
the Contnent. 

Gradually the O’Sullivans divided 
into branches, and the Lords of the 
two most important were known, re- 
spectively, as O’Sullivan Mor, who 
possessed the barony of Dunkerron, 
in County Kerry, where the ruips of 
his castle still remain, and O’Suliivan 
Bere, who ruled over the Beara 
Peninsula. From this latter branch 
was descended Donal Cam O’Sulli- 
van, the great. 16th-century O’Sulli- 
van Bere, who was to become a 
“golden thorn” in the side of the 
invading English forces. 


I ts life coincides with the rise of 


the Tudor monarchs and the 
eclipse of the Gaelic nation. Like the 
North’s great Hugh O’Néeill, with 
whom his later fortunes were so inti- 
mately linked, Donal Cam O’Sulli- 
van, in the South, was not a pro- 
fessed rebel unul Eiizabeth threatened 
annihilation. He became one of the 


IS C’SULLIVAN 
chiefs of Gaeldom 
war of 1595. 

Tradition says that O’Sullivan 
Bere was called Donal Cam because 
one of his missive shoulders was 
higher than the other. Born in 1561, 
he was fostered, according to the old 
Gaelic custom, in a remote place 
called Eyeries, beyond Slieve Mis- 
kish, on the peninsula. When the 
young prince attained his majority, he 
gained sufficient power and influence 
to lay claim to his father’s Lordship. 

In the great events precipitating 
the Battie of Kinsale in 1601, O’Sul!- 
livan Bere, 2s a Munster Prince, was 
deeply involved. He joined his power- 
ful forces with thase of O’N 
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in revolt, in the 


Neill and 
the fiery Red Hugh O’Donnell. The 
combination was an ominous threat 
to Elizabeth’s forces in 
Kinsale. Moreover, they had an ally 
in Philip of Spain, though his aid 
was to prove ineffectual. A patient, 
long-term siege, favoured by O’Neill 
and O’Sullivan, would have secured 
the day, but O’Donnell was too eager 
for batile. 


garrisoned 


N December 31, 1602, a year after 

the defeat at Kinsa:s, O’Sullivan 
Bere left his castie at Dunboy and 
began the famous march to County 
Leitrim, 100 leagues distant, where 
O’Rourke, Lord of Breifne, still held 
out. 

It was a severe winter. Much of 
the long journey was over frozen 
mountains, some through snow and 
flooded lands. The retreating column 
was assailed almost daily by enemies 
in superior force: burdened, starv- 
ing and bleeding, the fighting men 
had to cut their way across two pro- 
vines. 


At the outset, the column num- 
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bered 1,000, including women. Four- 
| teen days later, thirty-five survivors 
reached O’Rourke’s Castle. 

However, it was too late to mend 
the nation, and like so many of the 
Gaelic Princes, O’Sullivan Bere was 
forced to fice to the Continent. He 
was received by Philip of Spain in a 
manner befitting his nobility, and he 
died in Madrid in 1618. 


NOTHER famous O’Sullivan was 

Owen Roe, one of the last of the 
Gaelic poets of aristocratic descent, 
who flourished towards the end of 
the 18th century. His many beautiful 
songs and poems are a treasured part 
of the well-stocked larder of tradi- 
tional bardic poetry. 

Today O’Sullivan is the third most 
common surname in Irelcnd, being 
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preceded by Murphy and Kelly, and 
numbering, approximately, 40,000. 
The Irish spelling is O’Suileabain— 
meaning descendant of Suileaban, the 
black-eyed one. The root of the name 
is the Irish “ suil ”, meaning eye, de- 
rived from the Irish “sul”, or sun, 
because the eye is the light of the 
body. Variations of the anglicised 
form include O’Sullivan, Sullivan, 
Sullevan, Soolivan. 

The motto (former camp watch- 
word or war cry) of the O’Sullivans 
is the Irish phrase: “ Lamh foisten- 
ach abu”—“ the gentle hand of vic- 
tory.” 

The coat of arms of this family has 
several variations, and one of them 
shows Ireland on a ducal coronet of 
gold and a robin redbreast holding 
in the beak a sprig of laurel. 
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HY must women carry handbags around with them all 
the time? Handbags, I know, are essential on train or 


boat journeys or perhaps on the evening out, or some other 
frivolously social occasion; but is it essential to lug the 
handbag when they visit the shop next door? 

The other day in a village post office, I waited behind a 
woman. It was obvious—from her head scarf, her house 
shoes and shiny nose—that she lived just around the corner. 

She wanted a stamp. She got a stamp. Up came the 
handbag; she opened it, took out a purse, closed the hand- 
bag, opened the purse, and paid for the stamp. Back went 
the purse into the handbag. 

Then she wanted a 2/- postal order. She opens the bag 
again, takes out the purse, closes the handbag, opens the 
purse, offers the money; back into the handbag again. She 
thought for a moment: “ Better give me a postcard,” she 
said. Once again, the handbag was opened. 

No, I couldn’t stick it any longer. I left the office; there 
should be a law preventing people like this torturing their 
fellow citizens. 

—JosePH TOMELTY in the Irish Press. 


"Tue next (March) issue of THe Ir1tsH Dicest will be on sale on Thursday, 
February 25. 
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